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THE LIFE 
OF THE VIRGIN 


By 
F. T. PRINCE 


I. THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


ORNING. A great clear platform. 
M All the pure brilliant air 
Of this high town in the mountains. 
The delicate wrought bulk 
Of the prayer-house with its holies. 
And a great wide flight of steps 
Of marble, from the platform 
Climbs to the coloured Temple. 


The daughter of Joachim and Anne 
Climbs the long steps to the Temple: 
And the steps are like the sky, 
Being gradual and joyful 
And slowly purely pallidly 
Ascending on themselves: 
And the Temple is like the city, 
The city is like the mountains 
And the mountains are like God, 
Who is the girdle of His people. 
And that Israel, 
That race of priests and lawyers, 
Saints of Jews and Kings of Jews, 
Shepherds and exiled princes, soldiers, 
Generals of Jews, 
Rebels and ingrates, obstinates, marauders, 
Thieves of Jews, 
Merchants and recusants, sealed to God’s purposes 


By the sign placed on their flesh 
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And the First Law and the Second 
And the forty years and the four thousand years 
Becomes this tiny climbing thing, 

This figure of a child, 
This little girl who mounts the enormous stairs 

With difficulty, holding up 

The small skirt of her dress, 

Fixing her eyes above her, yet conscious of her parents’ eyes 
Fixed on her from below. And there 

Alone upon the marble stairs, 
Stiffly and alte. a stumpy doll, 
She climbs towards that piety which knows 

What she foreknows, has suffered and foresuffered 
What she will know and suffer. 


The daughter of Joachim and Anne 
Almost vanishes in that great tide of light, 
That concentration of the sky 
Which sings upon the pinnacle of the Temple. 


II. THe ANNUNCIATION 


Here is the small bare garden, 
And the hollow sky, the dark tree. 
We see the Virgin’s mind. 


This is the moment of arrested movement 

And the locution of the Angel, 
The significance of the silence, 

And the soft flurry of silence, 
When the music without notes 

Ceases, and on the silent air the words form | 
Slowly, the gold speech shining 

On the still air. Where the gold forms 
Over her head a place of rays, 

In a pale robe 

She sits and prays 

Under the low stone roof, the porch 

That would be the first cloister, in that purity 
Wherein she imitated Your own purity, that charity 
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Which went before and followed that same charity 
Which drew You to her womb, in that humility 
Wherein she imitated Your humility. 


The blue cloak rumpled on the floor 
Over her feet, she hesitates, 
Leans forward, 
And with soft open eyes 
And lips that move no longer 
Merely 
Listens. 


Tangled and sown with daisies, 
The stretch of delicate grasses 
Running towards the step below her feet is bowed and 
ruffled, 
And carries on the backs of silvery waves 
The breath brought by the Angel. 


II. THe 


Bitter, beginning, mornin 
Gnaws the sont hills covered with dried shrubs, 
whitish, 
That smell sweet in the dew. And in a cold world 
Of pallid dust and worn rock, 
Under a mountain village 
On a road of the bridge-country 
Her time is come upon her. 


And in a friendly groin of rock 
Half-cave, thatched with a straw-roof, cave of poverty, 
Our supernatural nakedness is uttered. 
It is cast up like a pearl on the grey shore 
Or dead beach of the world under the pale sky, and a 
music 
Gives the idea of space, a wreath of music 
Woven by knots of angels. Rocky silence: 
And far below, there opens : 
Cracked wide, the pale brown vall 
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Speckled with olive-trees, fields where the road they came 

Winds between low stone edges. 
And the waters of eternity are whirled 

Through the world’s fishing-net, cast up this pearl 
This golden O, this Other 

This Is, this glowing Nothing, and the child lies 
On a poor cloth on the earthen floor, 

Between the ox and the ass 

That wait like heavy servants 

Not knowing what to do and standing 

First on one foot, then another, 
With sorrowful dull eyes: 


But then his mother, 
Some dark-blue dyed stuff gathered for a shabby mantle 
Round her shoulders, 
Having first knelt to him, having adored 
For the first time on the bare floor kneeling, 
For the first time leaning forward 
For the first time pressing with her thumb and finger 
one white breast 
To form a drop of milk, kneels in her russet: 
She ignores the dance of angels 
Over the cracked brown landscape, 
The knot of ghostly music 
And the embarrassment of the ox and the ass, 
But, doing what she knows she has to do 
Because of her soft burning love, 
She gives suck to the child and lets him rest 
Afterwards, with his fingers on her breast. 


IV. Tue Fucut Into Ecypt 


Sitting in the still dawn 

That has drained the world of colour 
So that the sky is richer 

Than the pale earth of the plain, 
The Virgin seems to wait, 

Seems not to see the wreckage 


Of the great marble barracks, tumbled blocks 
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Where the enormous weeds 
Now rise rankly in wheels or droop 
And burnish, force themselves 


Through loosened floors and walls where the birds build: 
And she is ready to be gone, 


Over the wide plains 
Star-sown with ground lilies, 
Beyond thin fig-groves 
Carpeted with violets, 
And bare thorn-thickets 
Where dry rags of thistles 
Dwindle into the desert. 
Day after day, 
Week after week, the fragile family 
Traversing an indifferent nature, enters 
The dire abstracted wilderness, the foot-hills 
Ofa dull stone, and the steep slopes, bouldered floors, 
And catastrophic barriers of wild mountains, 
Striped with dead mauves and yellows. And she suffers 
The mortification of the desert 
Which encloses like a huge machine 
Her husband’s fears, the child’s needs, 
Her own servitude. And everything is parable, 
There is a parable of departure 
And a parable of return, 
A parable of home-coming. And evening 
Comes, evening comes, and after evening 
The dove-coloured, in a little broken hutment 
Of dried mud, by a smoky fire of sticks, 
She who has sold the field still wears the pearl 
On breast of poverty, and the stunted bushes 
Shelter the ass at nightfall. 


And there is an end of the fingers 
That feed the sticks to the fire, but the fire is transmitted, 
And who shall put it out? 
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V. THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN. 
(i) 
The lost lovely city on the haggard hill 
Broods on injustice to eternity. 
Jerusalem, dried honeycomb of rock, 
With honey from the rock you have satisfied me. 
Jerusalem, fantastic distant city, sadly seen 
Across the deep gulf fixed, near and yet far, 
Fantastically small and clear, 
A town cut in the stone, with deep stone steps 
And stone walls, built up hills and over valleys 
Between valleys, and hills between the valleys: town of 
terraces 
And tall spires of thé Temple 
And huddled rooftops, battered gates and travellers, 
And at morning 
The workmen coming up the winding road 
That hangs above the Vale of Hinnom 
Yawning, and here and there a laden donkey 
With a man who goes to market: with the olive- 
groves 
And cypress, with the spring-scents in the air 
And streets washed by spring rains: 
The whole is like an open flower 
Of stone of holiness of the bare mountains. 


And I could touch you with my hand, 
Could pluck you like a flower, you hard as stone 
Who stone the prophets. 


i 
And after the unique sorrow 
We have returned and found that everything 
Becomes a Church, the Palms, the Dominus Flevit 
And the Gallicantu, where the cock crew, where 


Christ lay 
In a deep pit that night. They are all Churches, 
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The acts of love, the Kiss and the Desertion 
And the Desolation, Judgment and the Column 
The Spoliation, the Incoronation, 
And at the First Fall, 
At the first turn, by the narrow deep street-corner 
There is now the Church of meeting, where they met 
Our Lady of the Pang. Two slippers there 
Worked in mosaic on mosaic 
Mark, they say, the pavement where 
She stood to see Him passing. 
And after the unique sorrow 
The little winds that haunt the pointed rocks 
Came down and talked about the Desert of the Rose. 
And after the unique sorrow 
The rose fades, the fleece of mercy: 
Life that is but a function 
Of another life, hangs often 
Like a dead thing, in a widowhood, seems useless, 
Empty, itself a burden 
Yet empty of itself, and now is dying 
Of pure love, of a science of pure patience, dies, is dying 
In an upper room, a room with open windows 


And a high roof and a high bed, 


And at sunset: 


Gold light dyes pale brown mountains. 


Gold sunset leaves the mountains, 
And the last dream dies. He was the way 
She went. As women lie in bed and pray 
She lies, propped on her pillows, 
Her face and hands of ivory, 
Surrounded by the weeping Church. 
The mother of the Lord 
Withdrawn, is drawn off further: 
Her hands that are already dead 
Lie folded where that love was fed, 
And coifed within that ecstasy 
Of strangeness, of her death, she lies, 
They kiss her feet, she also dies 
Of pure love, of a going out of self, 
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A going where He went, 
A throwing open of windows 
From an upper room, a room 
Where late light yellows the pale walls, 
Suspended, charged with sadness. 


And we have seen the end of a journey 

Which we have not begun. She was our journey. 
But we, could we return 

To the place from which we came, we should do nothing 
But set out the way we went. 


The rose fades, the fle: ce of mercy. 
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TIME’S EUNUCH 
By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


poet Hopkins on the philosopher Scotus. After first dis- 

covering the Opus Oxoniense in the summer of 1872, he 
wrote: “I was flush with a new stroke of enthusiasm . . . when 
I took in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought of Scotus.” He 
was then at Stonyhurst where, from his room, he could see 
shadows in the sunlight “coming without a break from the brim 
of the fells,” and later, on the ike of Man, where he watched the 
sea “dark-blue with violet cloud-shadows . . . warped to the 
round of the world.” Evidently something in Scotus’s account 
of the origin of knowing (which comes early in the Opus 
Oxoniense) had broken with light upon him. “It may come to 
nothing,” he added cautiously, “or it may be a mercy from God.” 

It did not come to nothing. In February 1875, from the valley 
of the Clwyd where, says Professor Abbott, he spent “one of 
the happiest periods of his life” and “certainly one of the most 
fruitful for his poetry,” he wrote to Bridges about Duns Scotus: 
“T care for him more even than for Aristotle and more, pace tua, 
than a dozen Hegels.” 

Four or five years later, in 1878-79, in the grey beauty, 
grounded in nature, of Oxford, he saw Scotus (“this wise and 
happy man” he calls him in a contemporary sermon) as a pointer 
to the lost harmony of town and country, of spirit and sense, of ' 
mind and matter: “He... who of all men most sways my 
spirits to peace.” . 

Thereafter, from 1880 to 1883, all the references are to detailed © 
points in Scotus’s teaching, on free will, on personality, on the 
fall of Satan, etc. In the midst of other duties he was writing a 
“Commentary on the Spiritual Exercises” which plunged deep 
into age-old problems, and ranged wider than its title might | 
suggest. Two of the themes treated there—the interweaving of 
grace and nature, and “the great sacrifice” —suggest connections 


\ BIOGRAPHICAL thread runs through the comments of the 


ap 
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with the other major works that he was engaged on: the play 
about St. Winifred and the Ode on Edmund Campion. 

By “connections” I mean a common intelligible source. And 
the biographical thread I am following suggests this source to 
be Scotism: not so much Scotism as a body of doctrine, but as 
an attitude to life, a personal dialectic. As the Spiritual Exercises 
are a method of subordinating the will freely to God, so Scotism 
is a method of subordinating the intellect truthfully to the will— 
though there is much more to it than that. Hopkins wrote the 
rough draft of his “Commentary” during his “Third Year” of 
Probation, 1881-82. When he emerged from it, he seems to have 
felt that at last he had a certain message for his fellow-countrymen, 
a word of his own which it was his duty to utter. The suggestion 
is that his Scotism, grafted on to the Spiritual Exercises, was the 
stem, as it were, through which this word was to take shape in 
the various branches of his learning. As a stray example: in a 
letter to Bridges, of January 1883, he actually invokes an original 
thesis of Duns Scotus (that freedom is compatible with necessity 
—necessitas spontanea . . . stat cum libertate) in order to settle a 
question of rhyme, and settle it very neatly too. He is only half 
in earnest, of course, but it shows how easily at that time he 
related apparently disparate things to a central source. 

The suggestion is still shadowy; but it becomes more definite 
if the converse is considered. When the Scotist thread, to all 
appearance, ceases, snaps abruptly, in the following year, 1884, 
then the other works begin to fail, and the impulse to write at 
all nearly perishes of inanition. 

In 1884 comes his last explicit reference to Scotus. It comes in 
the form of a lament for the past, with a note of finality and a 
strong autobiographical ring: 

And so I used to feel of Duns Scotus when I used to read him with 
delight: he saw too far, he knew too much; his subtlety overshot his 
interests; a kind of feud arose between genius and talent, and the ruck 
of talent in the Schools finding itself, as his age passed by, less and 
less able to understand him, voted that there was nothing important 
to understand and so first misquoted and then refuted him. But I 


must conclude . . . (Abbott, Vol. iii; pp. 201-2.) 


Then follows the petering-out of his projected literary works, 
and their virtual interment; and “all impulse fails me” becomes 


a recurrent cry. 
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Of course there are a multitude of other circumstances which 
a professional biographer would have to consider. In the year 
1884 he had gone as a professor to Dublin, a sudden change, and 
had begun his losing battle against ill-health, and his dogged rear- 


guard action against melancholia or something very like it. But 


I am only concerned to disentangle one thread of evidence, the 
thread of his Scotism, which ends to all appearances abruptly 
with the words: ‘“‘He saw too far, he knew too much.” 

It is naturally tempting to connect these words and those that 
follow with the piece of hearsay recorded by the historian of 
University College, Dublin: 

As a convert to the Catholic religion he was filled with enthusiasm, 
but as a theologian his undoubted brilliance was dimmed by a some- 
what obstinate love of Scotist doctrine, in which he traced the influence 
of Platonist philosophy. His idiosyncrasy got him into difficulties with 
his Jesuit preceptors who followed Aquinas and Aristotle. The strains 
of ws added to bad health had marred his earlier years; and 
in Ire 


Too much importance should not be attached to this; but it is 
at least an independent testimony to the critical part his Scotism 
played in his life. To it may be added the following sentence 
from a letter to Bridges of November in the crucial year, 1884; | 
if it does not refer to his literary works which he was still, albeit 
half-heartedly, continuing, then it may perhaps refer to that 
“rough draft of the Commentary (on the Spiritual Exercises) for 
the Provincial,” which was, presumably, a more orderly version 
of the notes which have survived to us: 


All that we Jesuits publish (even anonymously) must be seen by 
censors and that is a barrier which I do not know how anything of 
mine on a large scale would ever pass. 


But what does my argument, up to now, amount to? At 
present it runs something like this: 

(i) Since 1872, when he first discovered Scotus, Hopkins had 
been thinking out a philosophy or dialectic which was, in his 
view, as essential to the conception of true poetry as right rhetoric 
was to its execution. That this was his view is supported by a 
letter of his to Canon Dixon, in August of 1886, about the 
“divine philosophy” of Wordsworth. ““Wordsworth’s particular 
grace, his charisma as the theologians say, has been granted in 
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equal measure to so very few men since time was—to Plato, and 
who else? I mean his spiritual insight into nature; and this they 
perhaps think is above all the poet’s gift? It is true, if we sort 
things, so that art is art and philosophy philosophy, it seems rather 
the philosopher’s than the poet’s’—but, Hopkins implies, it 
really is identical in both. Then follows his criticism of Words- 
worth’s faulty rhetoric. “The strictly poetical insight and inspira- 
tion of our poetry seems to be of the very finest . . . but its 
rhetoric is inadequate . . . etc.” 

(ii) By 1882 the result of his meditations had reached comple- 
tion. But when reduced to rational terms, it failed to pass the 
test. Reading what remains of it, one cannot be sincerely surprised 
that it failed to pass the test, not because it is heretical, but because 
it does not altogether make sense. | 

(iii) The shock of this failure, aggravated by other difficulties, 
made it impossible for him to continue any creative work on a 
large scale. He had put all his eggs into one basket; and, when 
the basket broke, he found himself prevented from producing 
any more, except the odd one now and again. 

The hypothesis as it stands is too crude to be acceptable. It 
implies, without further question, that Hopkins thought of 
poetry as an expression of his personal philosophy. Also, it is 
stated the wrong way round. For, even if the question is allow- 
able, it should be, not “Did anti-Scotism impede his inspiration ?” 
but “Did Scotism aid it?” 

The only way to establish this proposition—that Scotist 
_ philosophy became bound up with his poetic insight—is to amass 
direct evidence by balancing, as far as possible, the writings of 
the one against both the poetic and the philosophic writings of 
the other. This is a painful task, and one fraught with ambiguity, 
for words like “nature,” “insight,” “personality” are likely to 
have one connotation for the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries and 
another for the nineteenth-twentieth. Nevertheless, if it can be 
proved that Scotism did aid Hopkins’s poetic inspiration, it 
follows that “‘anti-Scotism” impeded it; and a pretty problem in 
detection arises. What checked his Scotism and, with it, his 
inclination to work on a large scale? Was it a prohibition by 
superiors? Or voluntary self-sacrifice to a more active ideal? 
Or simply a chapter of accidents? 

Moreover a distinct literary question arises. Granted that 
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Scotism influenced a selection of his writings up to, say, 1883, 
what about the value of that influence? It might very well be 
argued that the poems written between 1885 and 1889 are by far 
his greatest achievements. In that case it was a good thing, how- 
ever painful, that he tore himself away from his Scotism and 
nourished his leisure on music and classical metre, instead of 
making it the fodder of an immature Weltanschauung. 

It is always satisfying to round off an enquiry with a hard and 
fast conclusion; and this one would be as satisfying as any; there 
could even be a rider that, had he stuck to Thomism, all would 
have been well; at least, it would have saved him from confusing 
practical art with metaphysical theory. But this conclusion would. 
be a misunderstanding if it implied that Hopkins’s Scotism ceased 
after 1884 as abruptly as if it had never existed. After that “‘year 
of now done darkness” it may have ceased to be Scotism in any 
textually recognizable form, yet, as an attitude, it may still be a 
clue to his intimate mental world—“Oh, the mind, mind has 
mountains.” 

Much of the tragedy of the years 1884-86 was that the very 
mind which made him metaphysically in sympathy with the 
universe, made him physically a lonely eccentric. He, in a manner 
understood everybody (mens est quodammodo omnia), but nobody 
understood him—and add to that the further ignominy of being 
forced like any squealing neurotic to complain: “Nobody 
understands me!” This applies as much to his non-Catholic friends 
as to his Catholic. In the following years, however, 1886-88, he 
had recovered his habitu:. detachment and was writing a book 
on the Dorian measure, a “‘philosophy of art” in which crafts- 
manship was to spring (impenitently) from metaphysics. Some 
examples, drawn from these years may show that he recognized 
it to be his lot as a poet rather than as a religious, that he should 
be in painful sympathy with the universe in general, at the 
expense of estrangement from particular friends both far and near. 
“My peace my parting.” 

Three times, in 1886-87, he drew Canon Dixon’s attention to 
Blake and Wordsworth. In spite of their several faults, he says, 
they have the poet’s supreme gift: spiritual insight into nature. 
Wordsworth’s “The pansy at my feet” which threw Blake into 
a tremble, Hopkins feels it too—though “commonsense forbid,” 


he adds, “that we should take on like these unstrung hysterical 
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creatures.” But he was painfully surprised that Dixon could not 
share with him the insight so perceptible in Wordsworth’s Ode, 
which unites all human nature like an electric shock. 

_ Three times to Bridges, in 1887-88, he praised Dryden. “My 
style tends always more towards Dryden . . . he is the most 
masculine of our poets; his style and his rhythms lay the strongest 
stress of all our literature on the naked thew and sinew of the 
English language.” But evidently lines like these: 


My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires, 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own . . . 


made no appeal to Bridges. 


Differences of opinion are a necessary ingredient of friendship. 
But the interesting thing here is that two types who are usually 
placed as dead opposites in literary histories—Blake and Dryden— 
find a common ground in Hopkins’s mental world. And it is the 
commonness of this common ground that he cannot share with his 
friends. He wanted Dixon to widen his Christianity till it became 
Catholic like St. Francis’s Canticle or St. Patrick’s Breastplate. He 
wanted Bridges to align his paganism with the moral passion of 
Aeschylus or Virgil. But Dixon could not think of Christ as the 
source of pagan mysticism, any more than Bridges could think 
of Him as the goal of pagan morality. 

Or—to put it in terms of the Augustinian hierarchy that meant 
so much to Hopkins: Memory, Understanding, and Will—Dixon 
could not appreciate the intake of pre-rational memory by 
rational understanding, and Bridges could not appreciate the 
intake of rational understanding by post-rational will. To Hopkins 
the one was the vehicle of poetic inspiration, the other of super- 
natural faith. Now, in Scotus he had found the suggestion that 
the understanding could be the meeting-place of both. 

Can Scotism shed any further light on this pan-humanism, so 
to call it, which made him a stranger and eccentric? 

There is an affirmative hint in the letter to Coventry Patmore, 
for whose complete understanding Hopkins seems to have hoped. 
In Patmore’s dramatization of the dual tendency in the human 
person which must be harmonized, Hopkins saw an outline of 
something of which he was himself more subtly aware. Patmore 
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indeed was probably too interested in himself to take much notice 
of Hopkins, except as a symbol of orthodoxy. But Hopkins paid 
him a significant tribute. Sympathizing with his Session and 
failure to evoke understanding, he consoles him with the like 


fate of Scotus: 
He saw too far, he knew too much. 


We may take it that by 1884 Hopkins had failed in his major 
ambition, which the “Wreck of the Deutschland” had adum- 
brated, and which was an attempt to show the Grace of Christ 
working in the universe to form it into one body with many 
members. But the extracts from the 1886-88 letters indicate that 
he still hoped to achieve something in a narrower field. He hoped, 
1 think, to portray the working of grace and nature in his own 

erson, to make his verse the integration of primitive insight and 
rational faith, as exemplified by Blake and Dryden respectively. 
In ancient terms, he turned from the macrocosm to the micro- 
cosm. This would mean that he had abandoned Scotism as a 
speculative system, but had intensified it as a personal dialectic 
or praxis. 

To put one aspect of the matter very baldly: there is, according 
to Scotus, a distinction between the Mind and Will of the Creator 
which is refracted throughout His creation. The story of the 
universe is the story of the separation and attempted reconciliation, 
in time or duration, of two powers which, in eternity, are distinct 
but never separated: the Mind of God which projects the Divine 
Idea of Nature, the primordial harmony, and the Will of God 
which works through matter, through life, but, finally and 
properly, through the operations of free selves, to re-establish the 
primordial harmony. The Word of God, the Grace of Christ, 
working in nature, is the bridge of re-establishment; for it entices 
the wills of men by glimpses of themselves in their ideal nature. 

In 1876, Hopkins’s “word” was his insight into this trans- 
formation taking place in inanimate nature. 


Not out of his bliss springs the stress felt . . . 


he began stanza 6 of the “Wreck,” and ended it: 


But it rides time like riding a river 


(And here the faithful waver, the faithless fable and miss). 
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He foresaw difficulties of expression, and was ready for them: 


Heart-throe, birth of a brain, Word, that heard and kept thee, 
and uttered thee outright. 


But by 1885 the word he had hoarded silently, or half-uttered 
unheeded, for so many recurring springs and winters had become: 
“Word (that) wisest my heart breeds dark heaven’s baffling ban 
bars. . . .”” He had failed to extrovert his insight; and, in the 
attempt, insight failed also. 

I told you that she turned her mirror dim 
Betweenwhiles, but she sees herself, not Him. 


Now, not even herself; his soul was left half-way between day 
and night—vanishing daylight of the senses, dark night of the 
understanding—‘“‘a lonely began.” 

Frustration, screaming or resigned, is the theme of many of the 
post-1884 poems. Shall we say, then, that frustration was the 
result of his Scotist praxis after 1884? One could evade the issue 
by answering that, for Scotus, praxis means self-achievement by 
self-surrender. But has this paradox any public poetic value apart 
from one’s own private spiritual life? 

I think that it has, if one remembers that the sonnets which 
expressed the nadir of his frustration came to him, he says, “like 
inspirations, unbidden and against my will.” In other words, 
inspiration was born of frustration. And I think that this was not a 
haphazard occurrence; but that it was according to a plan foreseen 
from the first, though not fully understood till it had happened; 
and that the Scotist version of praxis provides a key to the plan. 

From praxis Scotus derives cognitio practica, which may be 
translated “creative knowing” because, as opposed to cognitio 
speculativa, or “mirror-knowledge,” it springs unimpeded from 
the original motion of the mind. Praxis, for Scotus, means self- 
achievement by correspondence with God’s creative grace; and 
it begins, like inspiration, unbidden, in the spontaneous will as 
contrasted with the arbitrary will, though the arbitrary will must 
ratify it. The contrast, here, is between the voluntas naturae, the 
feminine race-will, and the arbitrium, the masculine individual 
will. As a woman initiated the Fall, so also did a woman initiate 
the Recovery. 

Mother of being in me, heart, O unteachably after evil, but 
uttering truth. 
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In Hopkins’s “Commentary” there is the same notion: that 
correspondence with grace begins with the sigh of the race-will 
attracted by a glimpse of our ideal nature; and, further, he says 
of it that “‘it is like a taking part in (our) own creation, the 
creation of our best selves.” . 

The “flashing-off”’ of self is a persistently favourite expressio 
and idea in Hopkins’s writings. One ought here to uncover the 
Scotist distinction between individuality which is the completion 
of nature by opposition, and personality which is the completion 
of nature by creative grace. But that would take us too far afield. 
However, if one allows that individuality is “you, doing some- 
thing,” and that personality is the “you’”’ flashed off your doing 
of it, then it would be possible to hold that, whereas the artist’s 
individual pangs and decisions are his own concern, the per- 
sonality that transpires from them may be the content of crea- 
tive art. It would not be “creative” as the word is generally 
used, creative by imitation, but it would be creative by co- 
operation. 

At any rate, it is clear that, for Hopkins, one’s word should be 
the expression of one’s personality, and that, for him, personality 
meant: “Christ playing at me, and me playing at Christ, only 
that it is no play but truth.” ~ 

But the truth of the play came unexpectedly in the batch of 


sonnets, 40-41 and 43-46. They were contemporary with the | 


cry to Bridges: 
If I could only produce work, I should not mind its being buried, 


silenced and going no further, but it kills me to be time’s eunuch and 
never to beget. 


Their background must have been a series of arbitrary acts of 
dreary duty. But the poems themselves were a sigh of the voluntas 
naturae. In poem 44 he makes his “English nature” the burden 
which he cannot share; but this burden is only one pressing 
instance of the “main woe,” the “world sorrow” of poem 41. 
The world sorrow of the poet is his position as a sort of natural 
mediator between finite and Infinite; “never ask if meaning it, 
wanting it,” he is a type of the abiding prototype of mediation. 
Here in this poem he invokes his fellow-countrymen as an instance 
of his agonizing inability to be of any use to anyone, and thereby 


flashes off his frustration the likeness of Christ who called on all 
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mankind in the persons of His three apostles to witness His 
Agony. 

As one would expect, the ritual climax of his poetic self- 
achievement is poem 48—‘“‘on the comfort of the Resurrection” 
(1888). A dry wind of rational faith blows through this poem, 
driving odd scraps of imagery before it, to its triumphant con- 
clusion. But it is a triumph of faith over insight. And it was a 
unique triumph. The zephyrs of recurring spring find him once 
more the poet of insight unabashed: 


Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 


The frank demand of 1889 seems not very different from the 
confused acknowledgment of 1879: 


Feeling, love in particular, is the great moving power and spring of 
verse and the only person that I am in love with seldom, especially 
now, stirs my heart sensibly and when He does I cannot always “make 
capital’’ of it, it would be sacrilege to do so. 


And the last poem (51) is an open avowal of Scotus’s Augustine 
on the origin of knowing: 
The fine delight that fathers thought . . . 
Partum mentis antecedit appetitus quidam, quo id quod nosse volumus, 
quaerendo et inveniendo, nascitur proles, notitia ipsa. 


The widow of an insight lost she lives . . . 


From the beginning to the end, what bound him to Scotus was 
his longing to see unconscious nature redeemed, to make a distinct 
and gracious word of that inchoate word of natural mysticism 
which is a genuine echo in the Church’s liturgy, in which the 
nailed seraph, the first-born among creatures, the everlasting man, 
whispers to all creation as to a brother. 


Illustre quiddam cernimus 
Quod nesciat finem pati, 
Sublime, celsum, interminum, 
Antiquius caelo et chao.? 
(Office of the Transfiguration of Our Lord.) 


1 An innate desire precedes the birth of thought; searching by which, till we 
find what we seek, the word of actual knowing is born. 
2 Some thing we see that shines afar 
Older than chaos or any star, 
Upholding high the endless sky 
And teaching death itself to die. 
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JOAN OF ARC 
IN FACT AND FILM 


By 
PAUL DONCOEUR 


the stage or screen. With varying success Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Bernard Shaw, and more recently still Maxwell 
Anderson in New York have tried to reconstruct the unique 
drama of her life-story. As for the screen, the Dane, Dreyer, with 
the great actress Falconetti, and Marco de Castine with Simone 
Génevoix produced black-and-white films, which, though they 
date back to the earliest forms of cinematography, have not on 
that account lost anything of their value. Twenty years after these 
first experiments, this new film, with all the improved technical 
methods at its disposal, cannot be said to offer a final or definitive 
version, but it is at least the most thrilling and successful repre- 
sentation of a great epic. 

I am not going to discuss technicolor as such. It has, of course, 
vastly improved—witness Henry V—but its palette has still to be 
made the instrument of a really high art. The financial aspect is 
not my business either— $4,600,000 were spent in producing the 
magnificent scenery and costumes. We ask more than that of a 
really good historical film. It must re-enact with faithfulness the 
great events it is concerned with: it is from this standpoint that I 
will attempt to appraise what has been described as “the greatest 
production of the American cinema.” 


Te new film is not Joan of Arc’s first appearance on 


t It should be remarked that the expression “Joan of Arc” is unhistorical. Joan 
never called herself “of Arc,” but Jehanne la Pucelle—the Maid. In the Hollywood 
film her father is called “Jacques d’Arc” and not Jacques of Arc. It is illogical to 
call her brother “Jean d’Arc,” and the heroine “Joan of Arc.” P.D.—All the same, 
the expression “Joan of Arc” is so deeply rooted in our language that it would be 
hopeless to try to alter it. No one attaches, I presume, any definite meaning to the 
preposition “of”; and it is difficult to see how else “d’Arc” could possibly be 
translated. We can’t say “Joan d’Arc,” and certainly not “Jeanne d’Arc.” Alas, 
“Joan of Arc” is in possession.—TrR. 
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As far as this film goes I can bear witness to the extremely con- 
scientious research which preceded the reconstruction of the sites, 
the dress and the general framework of the period. Fortunately, 
the first half of the fifteenth century is portrayed with great 
detail in the fine miniatures preserved in French national collec- 
tions. The MSS. at Paris or at Chantilly, the Grandes Heures du 
duc de Berry, the Vigiles de Charles VII, and so forth, and the best 
examples of Fouquet’s work (which are, of course, slightly later) 
enable us to be perfectly well-informed about the fashions, the 
weapons, the heraldry of that period; and the Culver City studios 
spared no pains to secure the fullest possible documentation. From 
this point of view Joan of Arc will be of value for the way it has 
captured the true atmosphere of a court, an army, and a people. 

But of course we are primarily interested in a truthful presen- 
tation of happenings and of personages. Thanks to the dossier of 
Joan’s trial and that of her rehabilitation, there are innumerable 
records; and her history has come down to us together with a 
quite exceptional documentation. I myself have been engaged for 
twenty years on the exploration of sources for the establishment 
of a day-to-day “Joan of Arc” calendar (I wanted to follow, on 
each successive day, the events of 1429, 1430, and 1431), and it was 
on the strength of this work that I was summoned to Hollywood 
by the producers as ‘historical adviser.’ I brought with me some 
of the rarest publications, on which the script would necessarily 
have to be based. But when I came to the studio’s Bureau ‘of 
Historical Research at Halroach, I was amazed to find that a 
superb “Joan of Arc” library had already been collected on loan 
from the Congress library and from the various universities of the 
United States. All that I myself possessed, save the extremely rare 
facsimile edition of Joan of Arc’s letters, had already been made 
use of by Mrs. Ruth Roberts and Mr. Michael Bernheim whose 
business it was to supply this material to the composer of the 
script. For no great film could possibly base itself on Maxwell 
Anderson’s far from satisfactory drama Joan of Lorraine. Though 
the name of this playwright figures among those mentioned on 
the present film, it must be understood that there is absolutel 
nothing in common between the two productions. romana | 
Anderson presented on the New York stage a fanciful drama the 
purpose of which was to defend a personal political view quite 
alien to Joan’s way of thinking. The moment I arrived at the 
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studio I was assured that the new film would be quite independent 
of this play and based solely upon history. 

If there is one name that should be mentioned here it is most 
certainly that of Jules Quicherat, that learned French archivist 
who in 1841 published for the first time the complete dossier of 
Jeanne d’Arc. The director, Mr. Victor Fleming, was very well 
aware of the importance of this dossier, and it might be said that 
Quicherat was his Bible. Indeed the five volumes dedicated to 
Joan of Arc contain all that was then known of the original docu- 
ments. First, the trial and condemnation, compiled by Cauchon’s 
secretaries after Joan’s death, follow the juridic development of 
the case day by day, session by session.. We know, in fact, that 
three secretaries were charged with writing down every act, every 
interrogation which occurred between the beginning of January 
and the end of May. Clearly, since Joan did not understand Latin, 
the interrogations were made in French, and the original minutes 
made by the secretaries were taken down in shorthand in that 
language. It was on the Latin version of these documents that the 
official report was based. This we know to have been written out 
in five manuscript copies one of which was solemnly burnt at 
Rouen when Joan was rehabilitated: three others are preserved at 
Paris in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the library of the Assem- 
blée. The most carefully written of these manuscripts was no 
doubt meant for Cauchon, and another for the English archives. 
Quicherat has placed side by side with the Latin texts some frag- 
ments of the interrogatories in French which are preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in a MS. bearing the name “Urfé.” 
Quicherat, and since his time Champion in his recent book, con- 
sider that these are fragments of the original minutes, taken down 
during the actual sessions by the notary Guillaume Manchon.! 
Though these texts are very valuable, it remains true that we know 
Joan’s answers only through the medium of hostile witnesses. 
Péguy said: “It is as though we knew of our Lord’s Passion only 
through the secretaries of Pilate.” 

Twenty-five years had to go by before Charles VII, in 1449, 
entered Rouen victorious and gave orders for the re-examination 


t I feel practically certain that I have recently found in the Orléans library, in 
a late fifteenth-century MS., some important fragments of these minutes, and 
in particular the sessions from February 21st to March 3rd. I have microfilmed 
this manuscript and it deserves publication in extenso, and will supply an invaluable 
text of Joan’s answers in French. 
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of Joan’s condemnation to be begun. The earlier consultations 
were entrusted to eminent jurists and to Cardinal d’Estouteville 
and took place at Rouen. Then, at the petition of Joan’s mother, a 
vast enquiry was set on foot throughout France: it was to collect 
evidence from contemporaries, from Joan’s companions-in-arms, 
from her family, the Domrémy peasants and even such judges 
as might survive from the trial which ended in her condemnation. 
This massive dossier fills two whole volumes in Quicherat’s 
edition. This, as is easily understood, provides the most intimate 
and accurate details of Joan’s career—of her childhood, her great 
ride, and finally of her imprisonment and trial. 

To these Quicherat added three volumes reproducing all con- 
temporary chronicles, French and Burgundian, and every kind of 
document down to account books and tales told by German or 
Italian travellers or others. Despite the disappearance of a large 
number of contemporary documents we can say that we are better 
informed about Joan of Arc than about the most famous heroes 
of the past. The Hollywood producers, being good businessmen, 
were anxious to avoid any adverse historical criticism or reason- 
able Catholic resentment in the delicate matter of the trial. 
They determined therefore that a perfectly reliable documentation 
should be built up, quite unlike (need we say) flights of Mr. 
Anderson’s fancy. So it was that the research-bureau spent six 
months, January to July, primarily upon the literal translation 
into English of the Latin dossier of the trial. Besides this, in order 
to avoid any reproach of plagiarism they made their own docu- 
mentation. Based upon this translation a “historical handbook” 
was composed which laid down an accurate biographical sequence 
and a trustworthy account of events. Once this was done, an 
individual dossier could be established in regard to every one of 
the historical personages concerned—about a hundred—nobles, 
military officers, ecclesiastics, great ladies, lawyers, theologians 
and so forth, providing an account of all their characteristics— 
temperament, age, positions occupied, down to their very features 
— to by contemporary portraits, their coats of arms, and 

rest. 

On these foundations, and quite independently of the play 
Joan of Lorraine, several drafts of the script were compiled. Since 
the producers wanted the film to give a total impression of the 
history of Joan of Arc, there could be no question of some drama 
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a these which should correspond to the philosophical, social or 
political views of the author. On the contrary, they tried to 

resent (so far as was possible on the screen) the evolution of a 
life which, though so short, was packed with happenings. We 
know that Joan died at nineteen, and that her imprisonment 
began on May 24, 1430, and lasted a year. Her period of activity 
therefore hardly exceeded fourteen months, from February 23, 
1429, to May 24, 1430. Before that, ever since she was thirteen, 
Joan had been urged by her Voices to go to the rescue of the 
Kingdom of France. She suffered an unspeakable anguish, torn as 
she was between the tragic vision of France in her death-agony, 
and the overwhelming sense of the helplessness of childhood. 

But the Voices brooked no denial. And, in spite of her father, 
an excellent peasant who saw nothing but a crazy hunger for 
adventure in his daughter’s schemes, Joan, in 1428, went to the 
captain Baudricourt who was in command, in the king’s name, 
of Vaucouleurs: she begged to be sent to the Dauphin, who, sunk 
in despondency, was lurking on the Loire. This request was 
promptly rejected. But, driven onwards by her Voices, Joan 
decided, in January, 1429, to battle her way through. After many 
a boorish rebuff she finally obtained leave from Baudricourt to 
go to Chinon with an escort of five cavalrymen. 

In some two hours and a half the film had to plot out the history 
of those two years and a half at any rate. Therefore it leaves aside 
the whole of her childhood and fastens upon Joan when she is 
about to leave Domrémy for her famous ride. It follows her to 
Vaucouleurs where she has to break through the final opposition 
of Baudricourt, that cynical yet loyal soldier who finds it hard 
to believe that a girl of seventeen will succeed where warriors 
and politicians had failed. But at long last, when Joan tells him 
that Orléans is about to fall, he makes up his mind and off she 
goes Incredible expedition—through territory entirely occupied 

y the enemy, across a dozen rivers swollen by the rains till they 
broke their banks, on she goes, untiring, unafraid, till she has 
traversed the hundred leagues that lay between Vaucouleurs and 
Chinon, and there she finds the Court. 

At Court she was received, of course, somewhat frigidly. 
Who could believe in a peasant girl who saw visions, who 
arrived with none but skyey sponsors, who knew nothing of 
politics or war, who could at best make her way on horseback? 
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The Dauphin, Charles, timid by temperament, unsure of his very 
birth, surrounded by a court which far preferred feasting to 
fighting, having on his side nothing to fall back on save a depleted 
treasury, for long refused to get himself laughed at by entrusting 
his person to a visionary. Despite the politicians who were under 
the thumb of Georges de la Trémoille, the cynic, the Dauphin’s 
evil genius, and of the Chancellor of France, Régnault of Chartres, 
archbishop of Rheims, who had fled from his cathedral city when 
it fell into English hands, the army-officers, under the impetus 
given by the young duke of Alengon, persuaded Charles at least 
to cause magistrates and theologians to inaugurate an enquiry 
into the case of the Maid. Thus it was that in the presence of 
members of the Parliament and of the University, who had taken 
refuge at Poitiers, a first examination came to the conclusion that 
Joan was innocent and invited the Dauphin at any rate to try the 
experiment she suggested. Thereupon it was quick work for 
Joan to put order again alike into the cadres of the dislocated 
army and the mass of the troops; and then, to deliver a thunder- 
bolt-attack upon the English besiegers of Orléans. On May 8th, 
Joan utterly routed their forces and entered liberated Orléans in 
triumph. This will be the most flamboyant episode of the film and 
the Hollywood producers have spared nothing in order to render 
so thrilling a spectacle altogether lifelike. We must agree that 
those who have managed the battle-scenes have an amazing 
mastery of their technique: the armies charge; walls are taken by 
assault; bombardments, conflagrations—nothing defeats them, 
and the studios become battle-fields where they unfurl their 
virtuosity to the full. 

Maybe American audiences find a crowning delight in these 
uproarious displays which cost whole fortunes. Our European 
taste would prefer to be offered something quieter, something 
that would probe deeper into the human drama. But whatever 
I might say in that sense, I was told that we were up against a 
demand that brooked no Nay; and that if the outlay of $4,600,000 
was ever to be recouped, repayment would not come from 
Europe but from America alone. So American taste is what must 
be catered for; to it, we must offer sacrifice. I fear that European 
critics may show themselves somewhat severe as to this aspect 
of the film. One other result, alas, is that the indisputable tragic 
genius of Miss Ingrid Bergman is not made as much of as it might 
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be; and that the lavishness, the uproar, the violence of these 
battle-scenes will blind spectators’ minds to things of higher 
worth. 

We know that after the victories of Orléans and the Loire 
Joan turned immediately to bringing Charles to Rheims for his 
coronation there. After the military triumph, the political and 
diplomatic triumph was of supreme importance. The producers 
could not, of course, resist the allure of the tremendous liturgical 
and popular pageantry of the coronation. Fantastic sums were 
spent upon it; but here, more than anywhere else, I feel that the — 
spiritual drama is eclipsed by the brilliant colours, the heraldry, 
the costumes. That is the more to be regretted because it is here 
that a tragic climax might have been achieved. 

The sequence of events can, evidently, be shown upon the 
screen only with extreme difficulty. From July 1429, to May 1430, 
Joan had to meet jealousy and treachery. Just when the last blow 
would have been dealt to the English by the capture of Paris and 
the king’s return into his capital, the politicians got the better of 
Joan; and when but one vigorous effort was needed to spring 
from St. Denis straight into Paris, they carried off the King and 
Joan, who was wounded, to the castles of the Loire, where the 
King led the gay life while Joan ate her heart out. I feel that here 
too the film remains too much on the mere outside of things, 
whereas it could have brought the drama forward to the extreme 
of tension. 

Anyway it was all up with Joan. On May 24th she was taken 
prisoner near Compiégne by the Luxemburgers; forthwith she 
was hunted by the hatred of the University of Paris in conspiracy 
with the English: at last she was handed over to them, and 
Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais who had fled from his See, and a 
member of the English royal Council, turned himself into the 
cynical instrument of Bedford’s will. After six months of being 
taken from prison to prison, Joan, sold for money, was carried 
off in chains to the Rouen castle where the final act of the tragedy 
took place. 

When the script of the trial-scene was submitted to me, I had 
to praise the loyalty with which the producers accepted my 
verdict. It was, that I must purely and simply reject the whole of 
its second part. Assuredly it was no easy task to suggest, on the 
screen, and in forty minutes, the numberless sessions and inter- 
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rogations of the trial during which more than a hundred judges 
and consultors assailed this young girl’s soul. There had to be 
abbreviation, simplification, without treachery done to truth. 
And again, the producers were anxious not to shock Catholic 
susceptibilities by their representation of this tribunal which called 
itself the Church, and which was about to commit the disgraceful 
act which Rome, one day, when she had learnt the facts, would 
brand as invalid and solemnly annul. 

I was thereupon asked to draw in structural outline a scheme 
which should enable historical truth to appear in its genuine 
colours before the eyes of simple-minded or ill-informed audi- 
ences. In the course of my own work upon Joan’s trial I had long 
ago studied this thorny business; and I had been able to establish, 
proofs in hand, that all Joan’s judges, from the bishop down to 
the humblest assessor, had acted under orders from Bedford 
(whom Warwick represented at Rouen) and were publicly paid 
by him—we possess the receipts. Terrorised by him (we have 
plenty of witnesses to that), many a time threatened with prison 
and death, several of them were, we know, duly incarcerated, 
and notably an admirable old man, Jean de Saint-Avit, bishop of 
Avranches, who did not shrink from facing up to Cauchon and 
declaring the whole trial illegal. When the Roman canonists and 
the French inguisitor Jean Bréhal undertook the examination of 
the trial in 1449, they independently established that Joan’s appeal 
to Rome was “suspensive’’: that is, since she appealed to the ver- 
dict of the Pope, the Church’s law rendered any other procedure 
invalid. But neither Warwick nor Cauchon would admit that 
their prey should escape them. And that was why, contrary to 
every principle of the Church’s law, those unjust judges con- 
demned Joan, and, with glaringly bad faith handed her over, on 
the grounds that she had “relapsed,” to the secular arm to be 
burnt. Bedford, who had announced as long ago as April, 1429, 
that he would have her burnt as a witch, beheld at length that his 
will had been fulfilled. 

The script-writer built up his new scenario on the basis of my 

lan. I cannot be responsible for his actual wording, but I consider 
that the broad lines of historical truth have been respected. And 
since the scene closes on the prison-walls with Joan face to face with 
her executioners, the tragic tension of the playshould here attain its 
maximum, and I trust that the pictures will not betray the facts. 
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I was present at the filming itself up to Christmas 1947; but 
since I have not seen the definitive staging of the film as a whole, 
I cannot go guarantee for its synthetic composition as actually 
screened. 

The American press, for the last six months, and especially 
since the first exhibition at New York on November 11th, the 
anniversary of the armistice, unhesitatingly says that it is one of 
the four greatest films produced in America ever since the cinema 
has existed. It shrinks from no noisiest form of publicity, and 
insists that it is the greatest financial success that the cinema has 
known. These are the tests which America expects a film to pass. 

After the premiére, Ingrid Bergman wrote to me from New 
York that the technicolor was not as bad as might have been 
feared; but that many found that the film was long-drawn and 
moved too slowly. She added: “If the audience thinks the Trial 
lasts too long, I think myself that we should not pander to them 
by shortening it. That trial was longer still for Joan!” Smothered 
by congratulations, buried under flowers, she wrote: “I would 
rather have had solitude, to weep.” 

Whatever may be the criticisms at whose mercy all human 
creations lie, I think that this great film will cause one of the 


most moving figures in all history to be known all round the 
world with respect and honour. It is, indeed, to the credit of the 
American producers that they turned their backs on tales of 
fantastic adventures, and considered that nothing could be more 
powerful than a piece of living history. And on the strength of 
this, they invested a vast fortune in seeking to make that history 
alive upon a world-wide screen. 
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THE SCOPE AND LIMITS 
OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


By 
D. J. B. HAWKINS 


I 
WwW: a thinker of Lord Russell’s vitality it would be 


rash at any stage of his career to assume that we might 
sum up what he stands for in philosophy. He remains 
perennially capable of springing a new surprise upon us. With 
this proviso, however, his recent volume! is so comprehensive 
an account of his view of human knowledge that we can scarcely 
resist making some assessment of his contribution to thought. 
Russell is perhaps the most representative intellectual figure of 
an England which was modern yesterday but is now beginning 
to pass away, and no historian of the turn from the nineteenth 
into the twentieth century will be able to neglect his writings. 
He has touched contemporary thought in most departments. 
With his Whig ancestry and his personal radicalism he ie always 
been interested in history and politics, and he has consistently 
advocated a liberal political theory which is sincerely humane 
even if a trifle illiberal towards those who profess more absolute 
principles. His ethical writings have equally been prompted by a 
genuine humanity, but here he has been content to remain on a 
rather superficial utilitarian level which hardly does justice to the 
profounder demands of human nature; it may be that the his- 
torian of the future will regard these writings, together with his 
occasional incursions into the field of religion, as his least happy 
efforts. In a more academic sphere his place, along with White- 
head, in the development of symbolic logic and the philosophy of 
mathematics is secure enough, although later logicians may not 
attribute quite the same relative importance to the different 
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sections of Principia Mathematica as appears to have been attributed 
to them by Russell and Whitehead themselves. At present, how- 
ever, we want to concern ourselves with his fundamental philo- 
sophy, where he is again an eminently representative figure. 

At first he evidently reposed high hopes in the efficacy of that 
painstaking analysis of the facts of experience which had been so 
strikingly reinaugurated by Professor G. E. Moore. The preface 
to his Lowell Lectures on Our Knowledge of the External World 
shows what he expected at least up to 1914, when they were 
published. They were “‘an attempt to show, by means of examples, 
the nature, capacity, and limitations of the logical-analytic method 
in philosophy. This method,” he adds, “has gradually, in the 
course of actual research, increasingly forced itself upon me as 
something perfectly definite, capable of embodiment in maxims, 
and adequate, in all branches of philosophy, to yield whatever 
objective scientific knowledge it is possible to obtain.” It must be 
emphasized that Russell here expects philosophical inquiry to 
yield scientific knowledge, that is, lanai at least as unexcep- 
tionable as that provided by the particular sciences and indepen- 
dent of them. Moreover, the method by which this knowledge 
was to be obtained was logical-analytic; it was not the ghostly 
linguistic analysis which has since become so popular but an 
analysis of fact in accordance with strict logical canons. It was 
intended to discover primitive data of experience and to discern 
what could legitimately be derived from them. 

In the same preface, however, there is a remark which helps to 
explain the relative failure of this enterprise, for Russell says that 
he owes to Whitehead “the whole conception of the world of 
physics as a construction rather than an inference.” There stands 
revealed the prejudice, whose historical origin can, no doubt, be 
traced back to J. S. Mill’s rather crude strictures on the syllogism, 
that logical inference can never do more than mark time, with 
whatever degree of agility, on the place where it begins. If we 
ever affirm more than the crude data of experience, this must be 
justified in some other way than as a simple recognition of what 
these data logically entail. The highly ambiguous term construction 
is poe ten. order to describe this new kind of logical transi- 
tion. What sort of construction is this going to be? Even if the 
bricks are facts, it would seem that the cement must be supplied 
by the mind. The shade of Kant, probably unsuspected by Russell, 
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already lurks in the background, and we can look forward to the 
day when Kant is imperfectly exorcised by the reduction of such 
constructions to the complications of language. 

The situation would not have been so difficult if data had been 
admitted on more generous terms, but, in accordance with the 
Humean tendency of British empiricism, the persistent datum of 
the embodied self was left aside; only the transient events of 
sensation and imagination were allowed as material for philo- 
sophical construction. It is worth adding a sentence to nleiine 
this cardinal vice of the Humean tradition, for the contemporary 
British empiricist is apt to express an astonished incredulity when 
told that the embodied self is a genuine datum. Yet it is really a 
datum, without which any account of experience is ludicrously 
inadequate, and it is only because it is a constant datum under- 
lying the flux of sensation that it is capable of being overlooked. 

Finally, in 1921, when the Analysis of Mind was published, 
Russell announced that he had no more use for an act of aware- 
ness or consciousness as distinct from its object. Another constant 
element in experience was denied, and we were left simply with 
sense-data. Sense-data were now neither material nor mental; in 
one set of relations they constructed material things and in another 
set they constructed minds. This was the meaning of Russell’s 
neutral monism. He continued to play brilliantly with the possi- 
bilities of construction out of sense-data, but the results were not 
so like the real world as might have been hoped. 

The notion of construction, however, clamoured for elucida- 
tion. There was no self to do the construction and no thought to 
do it with, yet somehow “we,” a collection of sense-data, “con- 
structed” other collections of sense-data which were external 
objects and even that collection of sense-data which was the 
self. The only possible way out of the embarrassment, as Ludwig 
Wittgenstein came to see about the same time, was to interpret 
constructions as linguistic. What had begun as persons and 
things and had been reduced to the status of logical constructions 
could not continue to be literally logical constructions unless 
there was a logos or mind to construct them; they had to be verbal 
constructions instead. Thus the interest of philosophers shifted to 
the investigation of language and of symbolism in general; the 
central problem of philosophy became the meaning of meaning. 

Most of the younger British philosophers took up this line with 
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enthusiasm, and indeed they continue to cultivate it, even if, 
perhaps, with a little less enthusiasm than in the grey dawn of the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. We all talk about semantics, even 
if merely to show that we are au courant. It is only to be hoped 
that, in a few years time, the chances of philosophical fashion do 
not demand that we should all talk like existentialists, for the 
existentialist jargon is far more complicated and confusing. That, 
however, is an aside, for our business is with Bertrand Russell. 
We began by remarking upon his intellectual vitality, and there 
has been no clearer sign of it than in his refusal to succumb to 
the fashion of logical positivism for whose prehistory he bears so 
large a share of responsibility. Instead of allowing himself to be 
borne along by his too enthusiastic followers he bided his time 
and thought again. The results of his reconsideration can be read 
in the pages of his new book on Human Knowledge. 


II 


If we are going to speak of a change of view in Russell, we 
must at once admit that there has been no violent change; many 
things remain as before. The account of perception given in 
Part III of the present volume is not notably different from 
previous accounts. Awareness is still denied any reality of its 
own. “The distinction between ‘seeing the sun’ as a mental event, 
and the immediate object of my seeing, is now generally rejected 
as invalid, and in this view I concur” (pp. 220-1). The discussion 
of the relationship of the private space of that collection of sense- 
data which make up what we call a mind to the public space of 
those collections of sense-data which make up what we call 
material objects will be familiar to any previous reader of Russell. 

In the absence of any distinctive notion of thought, the dis- 
cussion of logic has to be mainly in verbal terms, and Part II, 
which deals with logic, is significantly entitled “Language.” This 
section is curiously reminiscent of William of Ockham, both in 
its ostensible preoccupation with language and in its undercurrent 
of suggestion that a metaphysic is required in order to give sub- 
stance to these linguistic manipulations. It is still denied that 
deductive inference can give rise to any genuine novelty. “De- 
duction has turned out to be much less powerful than was 
formerly supposed; it does not give new knowledge, except as 
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to new forms of words for stating truths in some sense already 
known” (pp. 171-2). 

Thus Russell continues to adhere to what many of us would 
regard as the fundamental common errors in modern theory of 
knowledge. He still denies any immediate knowledge of the 
unitary self and of the external world, and he still denies, ostensibly 
at least, the objective validity of any synthetic a priori proposition. 
As far as the former question is concerned, I do not see how, 
unless we have some immediate knowledge of the self and of the 
external world, although the immediate knowledge of the latter 
is doubtless far more restricted than philosophers before Des- 
cartes supposed it to be, we could by any construction, hypo- 
thesis or inference arrive at the conceptions of the permanent 
selfand the permanent material world which we all undoubtedly 
possess. The common-sense view of the world of persons and 
things serves, therefore, as an evidence that, although we may 
often be mistaken in detail when thinking on the level of 
common sense, we have nevertheless some genuine knowledge 
of the kind of object which common sense unhesitatingly affirms. 

The possibility of a synthetic a priori proposition, in which a 
necessary connection of distinct ideas becomes evident in pure 
abstraction, is the indispensable condition of fruitful deduction. 
Here again I would venture to affirm that, although the proper 
—_ of such knowledge is less than was once supposed, we do 
really see such propositions to be true of fact in general philosophy 
and in psychology, as also in mathematics. If this is so, deductive 
inference is not confined to tautologies but can arrive at genuinely 
new truths. 

Hence, from the point of view of the perennial philosophy, 
which I have expressed in the first person singular only in order 
to avoid implicating anyone else in a particular mode of approach, 
Russell has placed himself under an enormous handicap in attempt- 
ing to reach a positive theory of knowledge. It remains to see 
what he has been able to do in spite of this handicap. 

His new effort is, in a sense, more modest and, in another sense, 
more positive. He no longer expects philosophy to be autono- 
mous but presupposes the approximate validity of the results of 
the particular sciences, and especially of physics. “It is taken for 
granted that scientific knowledge, in its broad outlines, is to be 
accepted” (p. 9). That is why Part I consists of a summary descrip- 
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tion of “The World of Science,” and the purpose of the book is 
to ask what general principles must be acknowledged in order to 
make the acceptance of scientific results reasonable. 

Formally this represents a retrogression from Russell’s earlier 
attitude. There can be no doubt about the logical order of philo- 
sophy and the particular sciences. The sciences presuppose certain 
logical and metaphysical principles, and, unless these recommend 
themselves in their own right, the conclusions of the sciences 
are at least equally dubious. Neither our contemporary pro- 
pensity to revere scientific experts nor the pragmatic success of 
scientific predictions can confer any additional plausibility on 
principles which the sciences strictly presuppose. Nevertheless, 
from a psycnological point of view, Russell’s new approach is not 
to be despised. In an age when philosophy has lost itself in a 
desert of negation but the sciences are so powerful that their 
applications are capable of annihilating us practically, it is not out 
of the way to examine the presuppositions of the sciences as 
pointers to what ought, perhaps, to be accepted on philosophical 
grounds, It must still be insisted, as Russell does not, that such 
principles can be finally accepted only on philosophical grounds 
and not merely as presuppositions of the sciences. 

What is piquant is how very Kantian Russell’s statement of the 
problem has become. Wie ist reine Naturwissenschaft méglich? After 
all the protests of British empiricism and neo-realism Russell has 
come at last to ask exactly the same question as Kant. How is 
scientific knowledge possible? What principles are required in 
order to lend plausibility to the processes by which scientists arrive 
at their conclusions? It must be conceded that Russell’s answer is 
not like that of Kant, but he has certainly been compelled to ask 
the same question. In what follows we shall be concerned with 
his present answer. 


Il 


Russell no longer expects to find irrefragable primitive data. 
“T think we should hold that the degree of credibility to be 
attached to a datum is sometimes a datum, and sometimes (perhaps 
always) falls short of certainty” (p. 399). Hence the increased 
importance which Russell now attaches to the discussion of 


probability, which fills Part V of the book. This, by the way, is 
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the one section of the book which fails to realize the author’s 
intention, declared in the Preface, to write for “the general 
educated public” rather than for professionals alone, for it con- 
tains a number of mathematical formulae which will be by no 
means pellucid to the common reader. Or it may be that Russell 
has adopted the Platonic maxim that no one should approach 
philosophy, even in an amateur way, without having been 
saturated with mathematics. 

The discussion of probability would have benefited by a clear 
distinction of what may be called the two dimensions of any 
judgment of probability. For we always have to take into account 
both the proportion of the known evidence which is in favour 
of the proposition under consideration and the proportion which 
the known evidence bears to the sum of evidence which would 
suffice to prove the proposition true. The mathematical theory of 
probability is, of course, concerned only with the former dimen- 
sion and is applicable to selected cases in this respect. In many 
cases even this dimension of probability is not mathematically 
measurable, and the latter dimension is in no case susceptible of 
strict mathematical treatment. 

Russell wants to show that, when we judge the probability of 
any proposition upon evidence, the degree of rational credibility 
of the proposition is inferred from the evidence but attaches to 
the proposition in itself. Thus he hopes to make the conception of 
primitive propositions with varying degrees of credibility more 
plausible. But this will not do. When we talk about the degree of 
credibility of a proposition, we are either still talking about its 
probability in relation to the evidence or we are assessing the 
degree of assent which we ought to give to it; we are not talking 
about any quality which the proposition possesses in itself. We 
must indeed agree with the orthodox view that probability is 
meaningless except as expressing a relationship between a pro- 
position and the evidence for it. An alleged datum, if it is really a 
datum, can only be certain; if it is uncertain, it is not really a 
datum but an interpretation of or inference from other data. 

In the section which deals with the credibility of data 
(pp. 409-13), Russell adduces some empirical examples in favour 
of his thesis that data may be uncertain. The first are examples of 
faint perception. “You hear an aeroplane going away; at first 
you are sure you hear it, and at last you are sure you do not 
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hear it, but in the interval there is a period during which you 
are not sure whether you still hear it or not” (p. 410). This is 
plainly an example of a difficulty of distinguishing between per- 
ception and imagination; when you are not sure whether you are 
hearing the aeroplane or not, you have a quite certain auditory 
datum but do not know whether it is the result of an external 
stimulus or not. A similar explanation applies to the other 
examples given under this head. 

et , Russell appeals to uncertain memory. Here again 
you have a quite certain present datum but are not sure whether 
you should infer from it the occurrence of a similar experience 
in the past. Thirdly, an appeal is made to dim awareness of logical 
connection. “Any person whose mathematical abilities are not 
almost superhuman must, if he has studied mathematics, have 
often had the experience of being hardly able to ‘see’ a certain 
step in.a proof” (p. 411). Here, in plain truth, you do not see the 
step but are in a state of mind in which you think that you might 
be able to see it or ought to be able to see it or are just going to 
be able to see it. 

Russell’s arguments in favour of uncertain primitive data are 
not, therefore, convincing, and this change of view is formally 
another retrogression from his earlier more confident position. 
Nevertheless it is not in all respects disadvantageous, for it enables 
him, even though with hesitation, to count as data many facts 
which he would not previously have admitted as data. Thus he 
provides himself with a considerably broader base for the recon- 
struction of the world of common sense and of science. 

If data are uncertain, their probability can be strengthened by 
other data and by conclusions from other data. The resultant 
theory of knowledge combines certain elements of the coherence 
theory with the traditional view of linear inference. “Given a 
number of propositions, each having a fairly high degree of 
intrinsic credibility, and given a system of inferences by virtue of 
which these various propositions increase each other’s credibility, 
it may be possible in the end to arrive at a body of interconnected 
propositions having, as a whole, a very high degree of credibility. 
Within this body, some are only inferred, but none are only 
premisses, for those which are premisses are also conclusions” 
(p. 413). So, in the end, we are greeted with the unexpected sight 
of Russell doffing his hat, albeit a trifle distantly, to Hegel. 
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IV 


Part VI, in the light of all that has gone before, discusses the 
“Postulates of Scientific Inference.” The discussion, even so, is 
not as clear as Russell usually manages to be, but it is probably 
as clear as it could be in the circumstances, for he is trying to 
secure the advantages traditionally derived from the use of con- 
cepts such as substance and cause, without adopting anything 
so reactionary as a complete metaphysic. This enterprise inevitably 
involves some intellectual contortions. 

In the important penultimate chapter (pp. 506-15), he sums up 
his results under five headings. Scientific inference presupposes, 
he thinks, a postulate of quasi-permanence, replacing the concept 
of substance, a postulate of separable causal lines, a postulate of 
spatio-temporal continuity in causal lines, a postulate of the 
common causal origin of similar structures ranged about a centre, 
and a postulate of analogy, which is more or less the principle of 
induction. The last chapter deals candidly with the limits of 
empiricism and points out that such principles must be known, 
at least with probability, in their own right. 


Whatever these principles of inference may be, they certainly 
cannot be logically deduced from facts of experience. Either, there- 
fore, we know something independently of experience, or science is 
moonshine. . . . There are some things to be said to soften the harsh- 
ness of the above conclusion. We need only more or less know our 
postulates; subjectively they may be only certain habits according to 
which we infer; we need only know their instances, not their general 
form; they all state only that something is usually the case. But, although 
this softens the sense in which we must know them, there is only a 
limited possibility of softening the sense in which they must be true; 
for if they are not in fact true, the things that we expect will not 
happen. They may be approximate, and usual rather than invariable; 
but with these limitations they must represent what actually ‘occurs 


(p. 524). 

This whole passage has been quoted, both because it contains 
the nearest thing to a metaphysical confession of faith that Russell 
has yet penned and because it shows how much he dislikes making 
it. But he has always been an obviously honest philosopher, and 
honesty compels him to overcome his repugnance. The synthetic 
a priori proposition has in effect been reintroduced, even if only 
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with a degree of probability and approximation, and it has been 
admitted to apply to the real world. 

This being so, there is no reason at all why Russell or anyone 
else should stop where he does. When metaphysical thinking is 
seen to be neither purely tautological nor purely linguistic, it is 
unlikely that its range should be confined to five postulates of 
scientific inference. Its wider possibilities call for exploration. 

Here, indeed, is the greatest intellectual need of the modern 
philosopher and the modern educated man. The immense de- 
velopment of the sciences in modern times has conferred an 
exclusive prestige upon scientific methods, the methods of 
observation, induction, hypothesis and experiment. It has come 
to seem preposterous that any real advance in knowledge can be 
made by merely sitting and thinking. But, as Russell has finally 
seen, scientific inference would have no validity unless there were 
some significant truths accessible to pure thinking. The body of 
such truths about being, substance, cause and similar pervasive 
elements of fact make up the metaphysic which is the kernel of 
any adequate philosophy. A revival of metaphysics is long 
overdue. 

There are many other points of interest in Russell’s book, to 
which we have not had occasion to allude. In particular, the dis- 
cussion in Part IV of a minimum vocabulary for science is a 
careful analysis of the possibilities of description; it is uninten- 
tionally relevant to the ancient problem of essence and existence 
and to the irreducibility of existence to essence. We have probably 
said enough, however, to show that Human Knowledge represents 
an important development of Russell’s thought and has an urgent 
message for his fellow-empiricists. We might wish that the author 
should be granted another lifetime in which to work out the full 
consequences of what he now sees to be at least probably true. 
At any rate we hope that Lord Russell will live to be a hundred 
with unimpaired faculties, and will be able to pursue his present 
line of inquiry, expressing his findings with his customary 
honesty and candour and with that combination of general 
urbanity and occasional malice which makes his writings so 


uniformly pleasant to read. 


REVIEWS 


ART IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 
Art in Mediaeval France. By Joan Evans. (Oxford University Press. 63s.) 


R. JOAN EVANS, in her new book on French mediaeval art, 
Dhni« it plain from the beginning that her subject is neither 
style nor technique but historical development. Her whole endeavour, 
she goes on to say, “is to show that French mediaeval art took the 
forms it did because of the needs of the men who commissioned it.” 
For this purpose she divides her considerable knowledge of the art 
of the period 987-1498 and lists it under various headings, sections 
of socicty: Benedictines, Cistercians, Bishops and Chapters, . . . 
Mendicant Orders, . . . King and Court, citizens, villagers—grouped 
between a “dawn” and an “end.” These sections of society serve 
as illustrations of the sub-title of the book, which is “A Study in 
Patronage.” 

Let it be said quite plainly that Dr. Evans has set herself an impossible 
task. First, it is open to question whether the needs of the men who 
commission works of art are sufficient in themselves to show how any 
art takes the forms it does. To attempt to answer such a question 
within the parentheses of a period which is more open to our under- 
standing by reason of its nearness to our own attitude of mind and 
its enfringement on our own spheres of experience would be difficult 
enough, but to make the attempt for so distant a period as the Middle 
Ages is to court disaster. To read Dr. Evans’s book is to undergo the 
frustrating experience of watching the exertions of a scholar caught 
in her own toils. At the end we are no nearer to the understanding 
of the workings of patronage in mediaeval art. The groups remain 
as arbitrary, perhaps convenient, classifications but they explain 
neither patronage nor art-forms. The headings “Benedictine” and 
“Cistercian” are obvious distinctions in mediaeval architecture but, 
once such a differentiation has been made, the author is involved, in 
spite of herself, in questions of style, and, once the gates have been 
opened to style, it is soon made clear to the eye, as Dr. Evans herself 
infers (p. 11), that Benedictine sculpture in Languedoc is going to be 
very different from the Benedictine sculpture in Burgundy and both 
are going to be very different from the sculpture in Normandy or 
Saintonge. As for the domed churches of Périgord, Dr. Evans admits 
a “local vogue” but does not satisfactorily explain it. Style and tech- 
nique cannot be divorced from historical development, and the author 
goes far to prove it by her constant asides on such matters. But leaving 
for the moment her comments on style it should be clear to any art- 
historian that to say that this abbey was built by Benedictines and 
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that was built by Cistercians is not sufficient for the enlargement of 
understanding of art-forms. Most students will be acquainted with 
de Lasteyrie, Oursel, and Aubert. Of course Dr. Evans adds consider- 
able detail, her lists under the various headings are full, but what does 
it amount to as far as the study of patronage is concerned ? Even those 
figures around whom works of art have been created or collected— 
Suger, St. Louis, the Duke of Berry—give very little clue to the 
understanding of mediaeval patronage. Patronage implies knowledge 
of personality—both of the patron and the artist. While we may 
approach to some understanding of the personality of St. Louis through 
the pages of Joinville and Guillaume de Saint-Pathus and of Suger 
through his own writings and the annotations of Dr. Panofsky, we 
can never be sure that we are approaching an understanding of the 
words except by way of our own experience. Between their experience 
and ours the centuries erect inevitably distorting barriers. As far as 
Suger and St. Louis are concerned the main issues seem to be clear or 
at least as clear as Suger or the biographers of St. Louis would have 
them, but are they the whole answer? The side issues are unknown. 
For the majority of mediaeval patrons and for the artists—both types 
of issues are hidden from us. Even if they were not, we could not be 
sure of the touchstone of judgment. 

The value of this book would seem to be, therefore, not primarily 
as a study of patronage but as a useful grouping, a survey of works of 
art. But then for whom is the book? A student of art history will not 
be satisfied with this mausoleum of facts, these massed items regurgi- 
tated from inventories already transcribed by nineteenth century 
antiquaries and only occasionally related to known works of art, these 
occasional asides on style. The sections on architecture, the longest 
and perhaps the most rewarding, offer useful summaries of past 
scholarship and much of Dr. Evans’s own industry. But even here 
there are chinks in the carapace. It is unfortunate that M. Salet’s book 
on La Madeleine de Vézelay' appeared since the printing of Dr. Evans’s 
work (no doubt she would have accepted his conclusions on icono- 
graphy and dating), but it is surprising to discover no reference to 
Mr. Charles Seymour’s book on Notre Dame of Noyon, published 
in 1939. Dr. Evans is unaware, apparently, of his chronology and of 
his reasons for asserting that Noyon is not a “logical development 
of Sens’? but belongs rather “to a different type than Sens and its 
readily recognizable derivatives.’’3 When the author refers to buildings 
closer to her own ground—that of Romanesque architecture—not all 
her dates may be accepted. The tympanum of St. Benigne de Dijon, 
for example, must be nearer to 1140 than 1120. 


t Melun, 1948. 2 Evans: p. 89. 3 cf. Seymour: pp. 175-6. 
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When Dr. Evans deals with problems of iconography, there are 
some surprising assertions. Male has already shown that there were 
two very different types of Ascension theme, one with Christ sitting, 
the other with Christ standing. Robert Berger! and Gutberlet? are 
even more explicit. The Ascension theme with the seated Christ 
appears on an ampulla at Monza, in a sixth century fresco at Baouit, 
at San Clemente in Rome in the ninth century, in Santa Sophia at 
Salonika. The inscription from Acts I on a twelfth century Byzantine 
ivory in the Bargello3 representing the seated Christ ascending makes 
it plain that the scene is not only Christ in glory. Yet Dr. Evans 
says “I should take His seated or standing posture as the test whether 
such a position represents Him in glory or ascending to Heaven.” 
In her section on the end of the Middle Ages, the author refers to the 
changed representation of the Crucifixion. “Christ wore the Crown 
of Thorns even on the Cross, and hung a dead weight by His pierced 
hands.”’ A noteS suggests that one of the earliest of such representations 
is the “Parement de Narbonne”’*(c. 1370). But the thorn-crowned 
Christ hanging from His hands appears on two French ivories in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (211-1865, 175-1866) both dated by 
Miss Longhurst to the end of the thirteenth century. There are several 
more of an early fourteenth century date. The same representation 
is to be found in English manuscripts and English embroideries of the 
same period. 

Not all the asides on style may be swallowed whole. On p. 277 
Dr. Evans produces a remarkable statement after discussing the 
“degenerate” quality of the art of the fifteenth century, the “weak” 
rather than “corrupt” provincial art of the period. “Some of. this 
gracious weakness,” she says, ““may sometimes be seen in Foucquet’s 
illuminations; much of it is evident in Bourdichon’s. They have a 
kind of lazy facility; their very easiness betrays a want of life.’ “They” 
may, perhaps, apply to provincial work, but it seems to me to apply 
to Foucquet and Bourdichon. I do not know what evidence Dr. 
Evans has for the use of the word “lazy,” but “facility” and “want 
of life” appear, at least to one reader, as terms of subjective criticism 
which get one no nearer to an understanding of the painters concerned. 
In the section on “Foreign Influences,” Dr. Evans falls into the trap 
of regarding art as an entirely national product. She becomes more 
chauvinist than any French scholar would dare to be. “While the 
indigenous tradition of art (that is, in the fifteenth century), was thus 


cf. Die Darstellung des Thronenden Christus in der romanischen Kunst. 
Reutlingen 1926. p. 159 seq. 

2 cf. Die Himmelfahrt Christi in der Bildenden Kunst. Strassburg. 1934. 

3 Gutberlet: pl. VII. 4 p. 37. Note 5. 5 p. 270. Note 2. 
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weakening, foreign influences were creeping in.” It is impossible 
after the researches of Mrs. Marsh-Micheli, M. Jean Bony, M. de 
Francovich, M. Gaillard to talk about foreign influences with such 
pejorative inferences. Dr. Evans herself admits the debt of French 
sculpture to the Beatus commentaries on the Apocalypse which were 
Spanish, not French, in origin. It is common knowledge that cross- 
channel currents were evident throughout the mediaeval period, that 
Como-Pavian influences are to be seen in French art of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, that Simone Martini directed work at Avignon. 
Why talk about foreign influences “creeping in” at the end of the 
Middle Ages as though they were a cause of decline? It is perhaps 
nearer the truth to say that the more an art is cut off from foreign 
influences, the greater the danger of sterility and decay. 

But this book, the author hopes, “may help to show mediaeval art 
as the expression of society.’’ The student of mediaeval society will 
read in vain. Dr. Evans’s essays in reconstruction of period can only 
be at best subjective and at worst distressing. On p. 31 we read: 
“Those who entered a Benedictine Abbey (that is, in i eleventh and 
twelfth centuries) found themselves in another world. Struggle and 
danger were shut out, and with them natural beauty, except for such 
a prospect as might be seen from the abbey garden. The monks lived 
in a gracious world of stone, splendidly planned and finely built, 
ornamented with sculpture and burnished bronze, bright with gold 
and colour, sweet ah incense. Their hands were busy with neither 
sword nor spade, but with quill or parchment; their minds occupied 
not with talk of ordinary things, but with the thoughts expressed in 
serried lines of crabbed Latin . . .” To read such a passage written by 
a scholar like Dr. Evans is only painful. But the pain is recurrent. Two 
more disturbing examples appear on p. 162 and pp. 164-165. Through- 
out the book in between boulders of facts nostalgic and romantic 
interpolations gush out like a geyser. 

The bibliography, although it has no claims to be complete, has 
for its size remarkable omissions, to some of which I have already 
referred. But the corpus of Viennese scholarship seems to be 
almost untouched: Dvorak, Pinder, von Schlosser, Gall, Frankl— 
to name only a few. It is surprising to find no mention of M. 
Baltrusaitis. 

There are a considerable number of plates of varying quality. 
Many of the attributions must be taken with reserve; with regard to 
plates 121, 127, 166b, and 200 not everyone will be convinced that 
these are French at all. The printing and lay-out, the work of the 
Oxford University Press, is good. 

From the general effect of the work, the approach of the nineteenth 
century to problems of art history is more evident than that of the 
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twentieth century. The book is a monument to industry and nostalgia. 
The author has read much, seen much, and obviously felt much, ca 
it is doubtful how much she has understood. 

Joun BECKWITH. 


REFUGEE 


The Short Story. By Sean O’Faolain. (Collins. tos. 6d.) 


HERE are supposed to be 500,000 short-story writers in the 
T tnitea States, but few of these presumably buy books of short 
stories or legitimate criticism relating to the craft. And it is to Mr. 
O’Faolain’s credit that his book will 4 of little help to us as the craft 
is practised except in a very few magazines. Even if addressed to the 
great “self-help” audience, and Messrs. Collins do not pretend that 
it is, this book could never have much of a sale in the United States. 
An American publisher, banking heavily on library orders, would 
have to consider it a “prestige item,” a hairshirt sacrifice, a good deed 
to be cited before Congress in defence of low postal rates for publishers. 
And still The Short Story was reported to be a best-seller in England. 
If it were not for the fact that The Plague and I by the author of The 
Egg and I was also a best-seller this would be the place for the one 
about comparisons being invidious. 

We do have books on “writing,” however, which sell very well 
indeed—enter here the 500,000 ?—for these are the books with chapters 
on how to prepare the MS, how to address an editor (same as a cardinal, 
incidentally), how to “do” suspense, conflict, love interest, and slanting 
for the market, and whether ’tis better to write for slicks or pulps. 

There is none of this in Mr. O’Faolain. He is no merchant. Through- 
out the book he speaks out of the insight that another writer will 
recognize immediately, and on that authority only, for “the essentials 
of a good story are indefinable; or one uses words to define them which 
will have private meanings for oneself.’”’ At the back of the book Mr. 
O’Faolain has placed eight stories from some of the masters. These, 
he warns, illustrate the points made in the body of the book, do not 
stand as the best stories he knows, even by their respective authors, 
but that will doubtless prove a futile distinction when all the reviews 
are in. Another dangerous thing he does is cut a Henry James story of 
10,000 words down to 4,000, a most instructive autopsy, especially 
when the patient ups and walks away, cured of the elephantiasis. 

Mr. O’Faolain’s ios is full of valuable opinions: 

The worst grade of would-be writers, those “cursed with the highest 
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ideals,” have somewhere in their pedigree “that assassin Zola’’ who 
by his example and success dispensed authors from a large part of their 
business—to entertain. 

For the writer the “enemies of promise” are two—illness and 
possibly poverty—which is several strokes under par as established by 
Cyril Connolly. 

Writers, inside and- out, live in a difficult climate, and one of the 
effects of the battle to maintain a balance on the creative side may be 
great personal obnoxiousness. 

“This is something with which every writer of short-stories may 
expect to have to contend: that unless he also writes novels the public 
will not accept him as a major talent.” 

“To be a Fabian when almost everybody else is a Tory can be of 
assistance to a writer: to be a Tory when everybody else is a Socialist 
may at least prevent him from becoming the tool of the mob. . . . It 
is this that makes all politicians say that writers are an unreliable tribe. 
They are. It is their metier.”’ 

A writer will mistake his second-rate work for his best, and con- 
temporary critics will often aid him in this. 

Mr. O'Faolain puts Alphonse Daudet in this category. There are 
long essays on Chekhov, “The Persistent Moralist,”” on Maupassant, 
“The Relentless Realist,” but the case of “The Interrupted Romantic,” 
Daudet, “one of the saddest examples of the collapse not of skill but 
of personality,” is most interesting for the idea of failure it treats, is 
perennial, the story of Everyauthor. Daudet turned from Provence to 
Paris, from the idyll to the document, and his wife as a refining blight 
enters too, her husband to her ‘“‘a Bohemian from the Brasserie des 
Martyrs, to be saved as G. K. Chesterton and Francis Thompson were 
to be ‘saved’.”” (Mark Twain fell for this too.) Worst of all there was 
Zola to take after, the inevitable novels to write. Mr. O’Faolain, who 
appears to think highly of William Saroyan, does not compare him to 
Daudet. Saroyan’s early stories, however, are just such little wonders 
as Daudet’s, with no sign in them that he is the novelist still sought by 
publishers in every short-story writer, and thus salamanders are taken 
for tadpoles. 

In recent times something has happened to the short story itself: It 
is no longer found at the old address. It is said to run with poetry, to 
live a hard, fugitive existence, to have changed. It has had to move 
away from the back street where it would have been happy to remain 
in our day, and in its place are well-heeled photographers and strong- 
arm boys engaged in counterfeiting who pretend to be the appointed 
successors or even the old occupants themselves. 

A hundred years ago Charles Dickens was about to become the 
editor of something called Household Words. One gathers from reading 
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his letters that he availed himself of the best fiction to be had, and would 


have been embarrassed to think there were authors available whose 
integrity rendered them anathema. Now, however, the Saturday 
Evening Post, which must occupy a position analogous to that of 
Household Words, publishes the best fiction of its kind, i.e., that money 
will buy, but this is not the best kind to-day. Writing for the S.E.P. 
is a serious business; it is a business, however, and should not be con- 
fused with the real thing. Even Dr. Johnson’s oft-invoked, “No 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money,” seems a pious 
— beside the fact, like an ancient pronouncement on the nature 
of war. 

The best short fiction, unless it takes a particularly innocent turn, 
must appear in the literary magazines or not at all, and between these 
alternatives there isn’t much to choose if the writer must live by his 
work. To-day the literary magazines and the writers who contribute 
to them lead the life of the catacombs. 

Thus the writer who wishes to use his gifts honestly finds himself, 
like the poet, divorced from the general reading public. A writer like 
Frank O’Connor, who works in the vernacular, who therefore presents 
no technical difficulty, will offend by his content. A writer like Nelson 
Algren, likewise and more so. And Katherine Anne Porter, a writer 
of genuine reputation who has never had anything approaching a 
popular success, continues to be known as a “writer’s writer.” 

So it was wise of Mr. O’Faolain to concentrate on Daudet, Chekhov 
and Maupassant, all of them better known to-day than contemporary 
writers of their calibre. All lived in a time when a writer of stories, as 
such, was not a displaced person, had a different function, before the 
magazine became an excuse for advertising and fiction a formula, and 
the authors of it faceless men who might as well sign their work with 
a common X. The kind of magazine which brought the short story 
into popularity, or perhaps vice-versa, no longer exists. And the short 
story itself has become more “alert,” more “engrossed,” as Mr. 
O’Faolain says, and more difficult for the reader fed on the slack, 
fact-ridden prose of the popular magazine. There seems no place for 
the short story now but the literary magazine, along with poetry, an 
earlier refugee. . . . It may be noted here that The Bell, the Irish review 
once edited by Mr. O’Faolain, was a recent casualty, killed in 
action. 


J. F. Powers. 
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André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought. By Klaus Mann. (Dennis 
Dobson. 15s.) 


R. MANN’S study of Gide was first published in America 
M in 1943 and is now given to the English public without 
substantial alteration. It is a pity that revision was limited to the 
addition of a brief epilogue on Thésée which has been rather clumsily 
tacked on to the end of the book. Author and publishers would have 
been well advised to take the opportunity of revising the whole book 
and bringing it up to date. The chapter dealing with the fall of France 
needed rewriting and the attacks on French writers who either col- 
laborated or were suspected of collaboration with the enemy might 
with advantage have been condensed; and something should have 
been done to bridge the gap between the picture of Gide carrying on 
his private resistance movement and Thésée. The style is not without 
blemishes which may be due in part to the author’s nationality of 
origin. The first chapter, which gives a sketch of French literature 
between the wars, is written with a sort of desperate journalistic 
“brightness.” We are told of Cocteau that “an opium pipe serves him 
as a baton to direct his opalescent parade” and that “the lascivious 
secrets of the boudoir assume a flavour of serene innocence in Colette’s 
subtle idiom,”’ while in another place Wagner becomes “the sorcerer 
of Bayreuth.” 

In his opening chapter Mr. Mann tells us that he went to Paris to 
meet Gide in 1925 armed with a letter of introduction from the 
distinguished German critic, Dr. Ernst Robert Curtius, whose parting 
words were not without unconscious humour. “The best thing,” he 
said, “is not to talk too much with him, anyhow. It’s much more fun 
to do things with him—things he enjoys doing.” In the pages that 
follow, the author provides a reasonably informative account of 
Gide’s life and works. He writes as a whole-hearted admirer and the 
principal weakness of his book is that it is inclined to be elementary 
and uncritical. He thinks that I’ Immoraliste is “a great work of art” and 
that the rather disappointing Journal is “a treasure of a book, not 
inferior, in my opinion, to|Montaigne’s Essays or to Goethe’s Conversa- 
tions with iemen” Gide is undoubtedly an extremely intelligent 
and stimulating writer and he is, deservedly, a great figure in contem- 
porary letters; but it is high time that someone published a genuine 
critical study which would distinguish between the man and his 
legend and decide what sort of a writer he really is. “Tous mes livres,” 
said Gide himself, “‘ont été la mise en valeur d’une incertitude.’’ He 
is very largely responsible for the legend which has grown up about 
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his famous “complexity” and instead of coming to grips with the 
problem, Mr. Mann does very little more than act as Gide’s publicity 
agent. Les Caves du Vatican and les Faux Monnayeurs are certainly 
remarkable works; but I suggest that a really critical study would 
reach the conclusion that there is something too voulu about Gide’s 
incertitudes, that he is “complicated” rather than “‘complex,” that 
(to borrow words which Valéry once used, somewhat inappropriately, 
of Stendhal) he is “much more a type of mind than a man of letters” 


and, we may add, much more a man of letters than a creative artist. 
MaArTIN TURNELL. 


DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER 


Dante: The Philosopher. By Etienne Gilson. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 


HOSE who have heard M. Gilson lecture at the College de France 
Toil recall their admiration of his massive Burgundian frame, its 
solidity in complete contrast with the abstraction of his subject. In 
this country the study of medieval philosophy is associated with Pale 
Ebenezer rather than Roaring Bill, but they order these matters better 
in France. There, the student of St. Thomas may possess the stature of 
St. Thomas. In this new book the physical presence of M. Gilson can 
almost be felt: we may indeed think at times that the Burgundian 
blood of M. Gilson—the spirit of Charles the Bold—is rather more 
prominent than it should be. Perhaps the fact that the French edition 
first appeared in 1939 has something to do with the military ardour 
which M. Gilson displays—chiefly at the expense of Fr. Mandonnet. 
Whatever the reason may be the result is a most interesting book 
which provides a picture of Gilson the philosopher as much as Dante 
the inaiae and will whet the appetite of the newcomer for his 
more sober works on St. Augustine and St. Thomas. 

Gilson defines the object of his book in the Preface. He wishes to 
ascertain the character, function and place which Dante assigned to 
pegged among the activities of mankind. The method which he 

as adopted—close analysis of the main works, The New Life, The 
Banquet, The Monarchy and The Divine Comedy—seems obvious enough. 
But Dante has been unfortunate in his commentators who begin with 
preconceived notions and fit the text to their theory instead of vice- 
versa. Gilson felt himself compelled therefore to deal with those critics 
whose interpretation would contradict the simplicity of his own and 
he has chosen as the chief offender Fr. Mandonnet, whom he com- 
pares to a new “fera” mounting guard on the threshold of Dante’s 
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work. Instead of throwing it a drugged cake, however, and having 
done, he spends the first seventy-five pages beating the poor brute into 
a state of insensibility and then wakes it up at the end of the book to 
take more punishment. This doubtless necessary labour is unfortunate, 
since it means that Gilson devotes more space to The New Life than to 
the Comedy itself, although as he himself says, it should be possible 
to write a book on Dante and Philosophy without mentioning The 
New Life. 

But there are two happy effects of the conflict. In the first place the 
Beatrice of the ordinary reader is rescued from the hands of that most 
untiring of symbolists, Mandonnet. In the second, these pages are the 
most entertaining in the book, despite the occasional embarrassment 
which candid fraternal remarks arouse in the reader. Mandonnet was 
convinced that Beatrice is the Christian revelation—a broad symbolism 
which enables him to identify her with the most varied objects. 
Gilson remarks that Fr. Mandonnet’s thesis not only has the instinct 
of self-preservation: it has all its creative fecundity—“Like a knight 
in the service of the Beatrice whom he has created and with whom he is 
literally in love, Father Mandonnet for her sake challenges passage 
after passage to single combat. Always defeated but never discouraged 
when a passage bends beneath him he bestrides another, and so on 
indefinitely.”” Time after time Gilson unhorses Mandonnet from his 
symbols and proves with great enjoyment that Beatrice does not 
signify a number nor Baptism nor the Tonsure nor Minor Orders 
nor a girdle (Dominican not Franciscan) nor a Bishop nor the Light of 
Glory. The struggle is occasionally cruel when, for example, Gilson 
italicizes one of the secret laws of the Dantesque exegesis of Fr. 
Mandonnet—“‘of two historically equivalent hypotheses on the sub- 
ject of Dante, the one that tends rather to identify him with the 
Dominicans should be taken as correct.” But harshness is necessary if 
only as a warning to other interpreters. Dante has suffered more at 
the hands of so-called critics than any poet, even Shakespeare, because 
The Divine Comedy lends itself more than any other poem to the use 
of non-literary criteria by the brethren of those people with whom 
Mgr. Knox dealt so faithfully in his “Essays in Satire.” The real 
Beatrice, as Gilson says, is the creation of an artist. We know nothing 
and can know nothing of her apart from what we derive from that 
artist and it is impossible to perceive her real nature unless we perceive 
her real nature as a work of art. Thus he vindicates Beatrice as a real 
woman, loved by the poet as long as she dwelt on earth, still living in 
his heart after she died, lost for a time during which his moral outlook 
was in the grip of a crisis which even threatened his genius, then re- 
discovered as a heavenly protectress whose intercession saved at once 
the man and his work. 
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This done Gilson turns to a discussion of Dante’s attitude to philo- 
sophy proper, as revealed in The Banquet, The — and The 
Divine Comedy. It is impossible to summarize completely Gilson’s 
conclusions about The Banquet in a sentence or two. The difficulties 
are due not only to the unfinished character of the book, but also to 
Dante’s use of philosophical fragments not as illustrations of his own 
thought so much as stepping stones for his theses. But taken together 
with The Monarchy one of these theses is important—namely that 
philosophy enjoys a sovereign authority in its own sphere. Dante saw 
clearly that an Empire independent in theory of the Papacy involved 
first of all the independence of philosophy from theology. Here lies his 
originality in political philosophy and Gilson has an interesting dis- 
cussion of how far this makes Dante an Averroist. He does tend to 
take this rather tedious work too seriously, perhaps because it is the 
only one in which Dante really philosophizes, but one cannot but 
admire again the qualities of all Gilson’s best work—zest, sympathy, 
and an unbiased search for the author’s meaning even in the dullest 
of treatises. 

Finally comes The Divine Comedy. Here, now that Beatrice has been 
dealt with, the problem of Dante’s attitude towards philosophy is 
focussed on one point—the presence of Siger of Brabant in Paradise 
and St. Thomas’s glorification of him. It is here that those who make 
Dante a Thomist and see The Divine Comedy as “Thomism set to 
music” meet insuperable difficulty. Once again, however, Gilson has 
no difficulty in disposing of Mandonnet’s “arithmetic—theological 
dialectic,” and he shows that Siger is placed in Paradise as the repre- 
sentative of a pure philosophy independent and free from the strings 
of theology—in a word, the vicar of Aristotle. There is no difficulty 
here since in The Monarchy we have seen that’such a position was 
maintained by Dante himself. But the question why St. Thomas is 
chosen to praise Siger is more subtle—and raises the issue of Dante’s 
use of historical figures as symbols. Here, once again, Gilson’s 
explanation is eminently satisfying. 

The conclusion of the whole book is that Dante is less a philosopher 
than a judge desirous of rendering philosophy its due. Philosophy, the 
Empire and the Church—each are sovereign in their own sphere— 
and Dante reserves special condemnation for those representatives of 
each, such as Boniface VIII, who step out of their own jurisdiction 
and attempt to usurp the rights of others. 

This is not Gilson’s best book—that place is reserved for his St. 
Augustin, but it is certainly one of the most readable with an appeal to 
the student of literature as well as philosophy. The translation and 
book production are excellent (though could we have less of this rich 
orange binding, Mr. Sheed ?). Its lesson is mainly addressed to those 
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critics who bring their non-literary methods to the study of literature. 
But all can profit from it, and the layman with Mr. Gilson as his 
Virgil—and Mr. Eliot perhaps as his Beatrice—can go safely forward 
into the labyrinth of The Divine Comedy. 

Hucu KEARNEY. 


SELECTED SAINTS 


A Procession of Saints. By James Brodrick, S.J. (Burns Oates. 
6d.) 


R. Brodrick began his career as a hagiographer by publishing two 
| amen long biographies. He has now made himself master of 
a new technique, and obviously gets great fun out of the struggle to 
fit the life of some long-suffering saint into the narrow compass of 
four thousand words. With one exception, these essays in popular 
hagiography were published in the Clergy Review for 1946. They 
make a most readable volume, and it is astonishing to find how many 
extras have found their way into what must have been at best a crowded 
room. Not content with giving us a rapid run through the early life of 
St. Anselm, Fr. Brodrick devotes a whole page to the outline of another 
essay which he might have written (were it not for the long-winded 
rhetoric of a medieval Friar Preacher) on the half-forgotten St. 
Richard of Droitwich. There must be a good dozen of English saints 
who have been thrown in as an extra with the same good-natured and 
lavish generosity. Not for nothing does Fr. Brodrick come from the 
West of Ireland! 

I hate to charge him with pedantry, but one of his innumerable and 
most engaging footnotes invites a sharp retort. As a prelude to his 
essay on St. Colman of Lindisfarne, the author gives us a long foot- 
note on the many other Colmans who are known to students of Irish 
history, and cites with glee the well-known story of St. Colman, 
founder of Kilmacduagh in Co. Galway. Fr. Brodrick is here in his 
home-country, and a prophet can sometimes turn himself into a 
pedant when he is writing of what he knows too well. St. Colman, 
as we all know, was a great student of good literature; but books 
were manuscript books in those days, and it was not easy to find or 
keep one’s place on the great folio. God gave him a flea as his com- 
panion; 8 this heaven-sent flea moved steadily across and down each 
page, stopping to mark the exact place if the holy man happened to 
fall asleep or be called suddenly elsewhere. Fr. Brodrick cites the Latin 
text from Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, but quietly alters the 
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flea into a gnat. No doubt culex, the word which was used by the 
ancient hagiographer, means a gnat in the Virgilian Latin which we all 
learned at school. But pulex is easily confused with culex; and common 
sense supports all sound tradition in identifying this faithful book- 
marker as a flea. Our learned author should meditate on the text which 
warns us not to strain at a gnat. Why not swallow the flea? 

Sheer goodness of heart would seem to be the Christian virtue 
which is most frequently commended in this volume, and I imagine 
that many will agree with me in choosing Blessed Ralph Corby as 
the most attractive of the many attractive saints who are brought to 
life again in these pages. “His abilities are utterly mediocre . . . judg- 
ment and prudence are wanting . . . little experience . . . small progress 
in his it . . . little fitted for most of our ministerial duties.” It 
seems a poor start for a young Jesuit priest on the English mission in 
the reign of Charles I. But the priest made good in the next twelve 
years, and died bravely as a martyr at Tyburn on September 7th, 1644. 
Fr. Brodrick is stating the bare truth when he describes this martyr’s 
halo as “a glory purchased by faithful traffic with the one real talent 
he possessed—a great love for his fellow-men.” You will find the same 
test applied to more famous saints in this gaily coloured “Procession.” 
St. Aidan of Lindisfarne in the seventh century, St. Hugh of Avalon 
in the twelfth, St. Thomas of Hereford in the thirteenth; most of all 
perhaps, the Cistercian St. Ailred of Rievaulx, who wrote to his own 
sister this counsel of perfection: “Open your heart in one wide gesture 
of love to embrace the whole world, thinking of all the good people 
in it that you may congratulate them and of all the bad that you may 
weep for them.” There are many good stories in this book, and some 
of the best will be found in the essay on St. Hugh of Lincoln. But I 
think that the lesson of sheer goodness as a test of Christian virtue is 
best taught in the double portrait of the Irish St. Aidan of Lindisfarne, 
and his Anglo-Saxon friend and stout champion, St. Oswald of 
Northumbria. — is here all the more 
engaging by the choice of Stapleton’s sixteenth-cen English 
Fr. Brodrick thus to all his 

These twelve English and Irish saints—so they are described by the 
author himself—include a Frenchman and an Italian. That is not to be 
questioned, for St. Hugh and St. Anselm made England their second 
home. But Fr. Brodrick has added a thirteenth essay on the double 
ground that a baker’s dozen is good Catholic tradition, whilst the 
modern superstition against thirteen is (so he assures us) of Protestant 
origin. His choice for the thirteenth place goes to a Frenchwoman, the 
Venerable Marie of the Incarnation—who never set foot in England, 
nor ever lived beneath the English flag. It seems an odd choice, and I 
rubbed my eyes when I read the first paragraph in which Fr. Brodrick 
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claims this daughter of seventeenth-century France as “‘a sort of 
spiritual conquest of the British Empire”: “when Wolfe stormed the 
Heights of Abraham, he captured the relics and the glory of Marie 
for England.” These claims seem oddly out of date in the mid- 
twentieth century. Has Fr. Brodrick suffered a sea~change ?Where does 
he propose to draw the line in this new doctrine of spiritual conquests? 
Anyhow the Venerable Marie is not the sort of Frenchwoman who 
would take that kind of thing lying down. Wolfe and the Heights of 
Abraham, indeed! Very properly, from her point of view, she has 


just refused to come alive in these pages—and who can blame her? 
AUBREY GWYNN 


WHY PARABLES? 


Jesus: What Manner of Man. By Henry J. Cadbury. (Macmillan. ros. 6d.) 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Bible. By H. G. Moss. (Longmans. 6s. 6d.) 


HE"; J. CADBURY of Harvard is known in France and England 
for the considerable part he has played in The Beginnings of 
Christianity, above all in the two last volumes, of which he was the 
co-editor. The six chapters of his latest book are neither a theological 
exposé of the doctrine of Our Lord nor an account of his life; they 
are informal studies of certain characteristic features in his teaching 
such as these would have appeared to those who heard and followed 
him: his authority, his originality, his inspiration. The question asked 
is not so much What did he think? as Why did he think it? Such an 
appreciation will not end in a total view of what he thought and 
taught, nor does it aim at this: but by a right choice and interpreta- 
tion of these traits it does lead us step by step to a knowledge of the 
Master. 

What were the ordinary preoccupations of Our Lord? Reading the 
Gospels, especially the synoptics, brings us most often up against the 
problem of religious behaviour, and this shows that Our Lord belonged 
to his time and to his milieu. His teaching is sometimes represented as 
entirely dominated by the perspective of the Last Day; Mr. Cadbury 
thinks this interpretation unfounded: “The ethic of Jesus is not an 
interim ethic; neither is it the ethic of a utopia . . . After all, a long and 
rich ethical tradition stretches behind him, especially in the Prophets, 
and personal experience and moral insight are a natural source of any 
individual opinion.” (p. 14.) 

The moral teaching of Our Lord is often negatively presented: Do 
not condemn others, or resist, or take vengeance on | oi or exalt 
yourself; and in this morality of renunciation do we not see a reference 
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to the death of Our Lord—we must take up our cross and follow him? 
Mr. Cadbury, however, would trace this, especially in St. Mark, 
rather to the effect of the persecution undergone by the early Christians 
(p. 17). I think the times of danger gave > teachings of Our Lord 
a particular immediacy and application to the first Christians; but 
during his own lifetime and especially during the last months of his 
ministry the dangers threatening him were sufficient to give rise then 
and there to these precepts. 

Our Lord’s online in the form of parables is characteristic and 
strongly impressed the first Christians: St. Mark can say: “He spoke 
only in parables.” (4. 34.) This no doubt was partly due to the teacher’s 
desire to bring home spiritual truths more tellingly and intelligibly to 
his listeners. “I would like to suggest that it goes even deeper than 
that,” Mr. Cadbury adds. “Possibly Jesus himself regularly thought 
in such terms. Whether by induction or by illustration spiritual truth 
came to him in close association with the observable data of outward 
life. He assumed a kind of mathematical consistency between the 
natural world and the spiritual, a consistency so taken for granted that 
he was scarcely aware of making the transition.” To the question, why 
did Our Lord speak in parables? there are two replies. “One is that 
contemporary teachers used them and that Jesus’ hearers were ac- 
customed to illustrations of this kind . . . The other reason is the 
probability that Jesus himself was accustomed to think this way. The 
illustrations were the original sources of his own insights rather than 
adduced or employed to confirm insights independently arrived at. 
Perhaps what he says in this connection to his disciples is applicable 
to himself. Through the parables ‘it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God.’ The facts of religion and ethics may be directly 
observed in nature and in men, since all of life is homogeneous and 
mutually analogous.” In the words of the late Dean Fenn in The 
Theological Method of Jesus (1938), quoted by Mr. Cadbury: “As there 
is nothing ‘unearthly about (Our Lord’s) teaching, so there is nothing 
conventional about it. He is not using borrowed illustrations or 
customary forms of presentation. All his teaching has the air of fresh 
and vivid personal insight, the mark of utter sincerity, in Carlyle’s use 
of the word. If it be true, then, that Jesus learned as he thought, the 
suggestion would be that through his communion with God, his eyes 
were opened to divine meaning in common things. This is so significant 
for our purpose that it will profit us to look at the teaching of Jesus 
more closely from this point of view. We must keep this in mind, in 
order that we may see whether or not it is really true that the materials 
of his thought seem to have been derived from his experience with 
nature and with man.” 

All these characteristics help us to realize how close, according to 
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Our Lord’s own mind, is the union between the divine and the human 
order: “Jesus argues from human behaviour and from the processes 
of nature to spiritual truths. He does not hesitate to infer des what 
man does God also will do, or will be even more likely to do. A 
churlish parent does not answer a son’s petition for bread or fish by 
offering useless objects. A lazy neighbour and an unjust judge similarly 
respond to importunity. A shepherd seeks a lost sheep with ener 
even when ninety-nine others are perfectly safe. How much more will 
God care for the requests and needs of his human children!” 

The Greeks loved to see the world as an intelligibly ordered whole, 
which the human mind could appreciate. The Jews, and still more the 
Christians, saw it as the handiwork of a Father of infinite power and 
goodness. The scriptures, especially the psalms, had made the Jews 
familiar with this attitude, but it is in the gospels that this wondering, 
filial love finds its deepest and most moving expression. 

In the eyes of Our Lord the most revealing and also most mysterious 
factor in all this world of matter and spirit is life. “Mark’s parable of 
the seed growing secretly seems to stress the element of progress by 
stages, the automatic character of change, and it is unobserved if not 
unobservable progress. When one adds the parables of the mustard 
seed, of the sower of the wheat and the tares, of the fruitless fig tree, 
of the rich fool with his full barns, and three parables of vineyards or 
vineyard workers, not to mention the less obviously biological parable 
of the leaven, we seem to get in the parables an important recurrence 
of the element of growth and fruition.” This vital growth, so slow 
yet sure, is an image of the kingdom of God: it does not appear all of 
a sudden and unprepared, but after slowly and silently maturing. 

In this long work of preparation we ourselves find a lesson of 
utmost importance for our moral life. We have to be ready, and that 
is not the work of a day. “A friend of mine wrote me in a time of 
stress: ‘I have discovered that one cannot become a Christian in times 
like this; one must have been a Christian’.”” Christ himself is the ideal 
of this religious and moral maturity. To attain it, however, we need 
more than human inspiration. Christ, the divine life of our souls, must 
enable us to share in that perfection which we contemplate in our 
Head. The divine aspect of Christ hardly appears in Mr. Cadbury’s 
lectures. We have spoken of the considerable interest the reader will 
find in them; but when he has read them he may well turn to Mr. 
Moss’s little book, which will help him to enter more prayerfully 
into the life of Christ in the gospels. 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Bible has its origin less in a scholarly than 
in a pastoral milieu. The plan of the book is this: The Pater is the Lord’s 
preyes; he taught it to his apostles, and what is still more revealing, 

y doing so he let them into the secret of his own personal prayer. 
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The best comment on the Pater is therefore the Gospel, the sermons, 
prayers and example of Our Lord himself: 

This is the way St. John expresses the spiritual goal put before us 
by Our Lord: “This message about what we have seen and heard we 
pass on to you, so that you too may share in our fellowship. What is 
this fellowship of ours? Fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.”” (1 Jn., 1, 3.) This fellowship is a consequence of the 
fatherhood of God: even Christians of Greek origin loved using the 
Aramaic form, Abba, Father (Rom., 8, 15) in their prayer: Jesus had 
used it himself (Mk., 14, 36). It is not far-fetched to see the influence 
of the Lord’s Prayer in this usage: the Christian’s prayer is the Lord’s 
prayer. But if Our Lord associated the Christian’s sonship with his 
own he nevertheless always marked the difference as well. He never 
says “Our Father,” but “My Father,” “Your Father,” or, uniting the 
two terms, “My Father and your Father, My God and your God” 
(Jn., 20, 17). This divine weed granted to all Christians means that 
in their relations with one porn 6 they must have charity, agape, as 
between brother and brother; it is not a matter of natural sympathy or 
of reciprocal obligation: it is an effect of God’s love reflected in ne 
of our neighbour. As for our love for God himself this should be as 
children’s se for their father, but penetrated with entire adoration: 
we must neither forget that God is our father nor that he is in heaven: 
“Hallowed be his name!”’ 

This is perhaps enough to suggest the value of Mr. Moss’s approach. 
It is a helpful one. In fact, can there be a better way of entering into 
the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer than by studying the life and teaching 
of its author ? ; 

Jutes LEBRETON. 


GRANDFATHER OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 


Origéne (Le Génie du Christianisme). By Jean Daniélou. (Paris, La 
Table Ronde.) 


ERE DANI£LOU has given us an excellent and well documented 
Porndy of the thought of Origen which will prove a valuable 
addition to the library of every student of patristics. It affords an 
admirable supplement to de Faye’s great work which is by now 
growing out of date and contains some highly debatable assumptions. 

After an introduction which reviews the more important recent 
contributions to the study of Origen, the author proceeds to give a 
detailed account of Origen’s life and background. It is a pity that he 
has not attempted a survey of Origen’s Trinitarian theology, which is 
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at once the key to, and the most debatable part of, his thought. Here 
he contents himself with acting as herald to a forthcoming magisterial 
study by M. Henri Charles Puech. It will be interesting to see how far 
the essential Trinitarian orthodoxy of Origen can be completely 
vindicated in such a study. Man of the Church as P. Daniélou insists 
on Origen as being in fundamental intention, he can hardly be 
acquitted of being the theological ancestor of Arius no less than of 
Athanasius, and it is a point of some significance that some of his more 
debatable statements occur in the De Principiis, in which he is expressly 
expounding the regula fidei of the Church. P. Daniélou notes b. 14) 
that the new papyrus material seems to confirm the orthodoxy of 
Origen on the point, but there is more material of this type to be 
published, and it may not all lead to such a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Platonic background of Origen is fully treated, and P. Daniélou 
breaks new ground in his enquiry as to the exact type and sources of 
the Platonism of his subject. “Platonism” is a wide term covering 
many different varieties of thinking. The close contact between 
Origen and Numenius is clearly brougnt out. 

A full and careful chapter on Origen as an apologist shows quite 
clearly the common background of Platonism which Origen shared 
with Celsus. The older view that Celsus was to be identified with the 
Epicurean friend of Lucian of Samosata is dead and deserves to be 
buried. The most important observation that P. Daniélou has to make 
on this head is that the principal matters of debate between these two 
essentially shteustind sedi are not matters of philosophy at all, 
but of fundamental religious insights and of the social and political 
repercussions of Christianity. The difference is really between a 
Platonism baptised into Christ, and one remaining within the limits 
of the Greek world-view. 

The section on Origen and the Bible offers a first-class treatment of 
one of the more familiar aspects of his work. It is well insisted, contrary 
to much popular contemporary teaching, that both Antiochene and 
Alexandrine Fathers employ the typological method. It would not 
appear to be quite true that both traditions are “equally” (p. 166) 
typological. The relative density of allegory to history in the comments 
on the Psalms preserved from both sources would show a marked 
difference in preference between the two schools. The same would, 
of course, be true as between Fathers belonging to the same school. 
There is, however, a distinct tendency on the part of the Antiochenes 
to prefer, and indeed to throw the emphasis upon, the historical sense 
and context of a passage, though it still remains true that they do not 
jealously eschew the typological sense of certain passages from time to 
time. I am not sure that I really understand or, so far as I really under- 
stand it without further exposition, agree with the tightly packed 
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explanation which P. Daniélou gives of what he conceives to be the 
real point of contrast on this matter. ““The Antiochenes rather put the 
“ae upon the sacramental aspect of the catechetical tradition, the 
Alexandrines on the mystical aspect of the spiritual tradition.’’ It 
would have been of great value if P. Daniélou had attempted to 
expand and to elucidate this contrast. Of special value in this part of 
the work is the consideration of the non-Christian exegetical traditions, 
the Rabbis, Philo and the Gnostics. Previous treatments, while not 
neglecting the second, do not make as much as their subject needs of 
the other two. 

The discussion of the system of Origen labours under the serious 
disadvantage of giving little more than passing reference to the 
Trinitarian theology of Origen. The motives which led P. Daniélou 
to this extraordinary decision are wholly praiseworthy, but they are 
satisfied at the expense of reducing his own essay to little more than 
a series of separate articles. It is rather like a backbone with the spinal 
cord: removed, for it is precisely here that the touchstone of our 
interpretation of Origen is to be found. Man of the Church or specu- 
lative theologian? Consistent and systematic thinker or dialectician 
whose range exceeds his grasp? Here we must await M. Puech’s 
treatment and reserve judgment upon P. Dani¢lou’s conclusions in the 
meantime. 

The style of the book reflects to the full the French passion for 
clarity and worthily upholds the present high standard of French 
= scholarship. Adjectives like christique and ecclésial would, 

owever, have been better avoided or, if necessary to express some 
particular nuance, heavily glossed. A slightly irritating feature to the 
reader is the failure to standardize the form of references. “Co’’ and 
“Comment” alike stand for Commentaria, “c” and “cont” both repre- 
sent Contra, while on a single page (227) “Ho” and “Hom” both stand 
for Homilia. On any system of notation “Co Jo’ looks odd for the 
Commentaries on St. John! There appears to be one misprint (tré for 
trés) which does not affect the sense (p. 211). But all these are minor 
blemishes to a very valuable and suggestive study. 

That in conclusion P. Daniélou does not venture to pronounce 
whether Origen is first and foremost a man of the Church and of 
the Bible, a philosophical theologian or a mystic, is not surprising. 
Origen, like other great figures, does not pigeon-hole easily. He is all 
of these by turns. Unfortunately his failure to be consistent and the 
dangerous corollaries to which some of his speculations lay exposed, 
robbed him of the title “Doctor’”’ which his essential character as the 
grandfather of Eastern Orthodoxy richly deserved. There can be few 
cases in Christian history where the inherent greatness and many- 
sidedness of a figure have had such tragic results. For all that, it was 
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no more than his due to be included among the subjects of such a 
series as Le Génie du Christianisme and P. Daniélou has proved a worthy 
and lucid expositor within the limits which his treatment allowed. 

H. E. W. Turner. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EDITOR, 
THE MONTH, 
114 MOUNT STREET, 
W.I. 14 March, 1949 
Sir, 


I was delighted to see, in the issue of The Month for March, 
that Mr. Evelyn Waugh thought so well of Mr. J. F. Powers’ col- 
lection of stories recently published by my firm. Mr. Waugh, however, 
wants to down the publisher while he praises the stories, because they 
are described on the jacket as a relief from the usual “tough background 
and sentimental approach” of modern American fiction. To back up 
his attack Mr. Waugh does indeed quote passages that show evidence 
of what he calls “The shadow of Hemingway and Steinbeck”; but 
these are not from the stories Mr. Waugh admires nor the most 
important and original in the book, and I must ask Mr. Waugh 
whether he really thinks that the “tales of the presbytery’’ he praises 
are sentimental as Steinbeck is, and that they have a tough background? 
It is not my view of the presbytery or Mr. Powers’ treatment of it, 
and Mr. Waugh cannot have it both ways. 

Yours etc., 
JouHN LEHMANN. 


6 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 


THE EDITOR, 
THE MONTH, 
18 March, 1949 
Sir, 

Mr. Cooper’s article on Religious Music in your February 
number makes depressing reading for the would-be composer of 
Catholic church music. . 

After rounding on the Romantics for their self-expression (I hold 
no brief for them, but is not this theme becoming a little demodé?) 
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he tells us to return to the austerity of the sixteenth century. Were 
the composers then really as self-effacing as he would have us believe? 
Is not this conception due, in a large measure, to the anaemic and 
phlegmatic performances which all too often turn their masterpieces 
into first rate contrapuntal exercises, without revealing their dramatic 
content? Surely it is possible to distinguish between the works of the 
polyphonic period because of the individual style and self-expression 
of their composers. The latter strove after effects by exploiting to the 
full their choral technique. How else explain the soprano entry at 
“Si est dolor” in Vittoria’s “Caligaverunt,” academically unsound 
perhaps, but dramatically and aesthetically perfect; or the breaking of 
the canons of polyphonic writing in the wonderful eight-part setting 
of “Tristis est anima mea” by Agazzari, except to reproduce con- 
vincingly the surging of the turbulent crowd; or again the monotonous 
repetition of the four note figure on “Jerusalem” in Byrd’s “Civitas 
Sancti,” giving the effect of a long drawn-out wail. These examples 
spring to the mind and could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Mr. Cooper suggests that it is only since the sixteenth century that 
music has developed into an independent art. How then do we account 
for the “Chansons” of the Troubadours and the secular compositions, 
such as madrigals, etc., which followed them? 

I cannot agree that the austerity, for which the author of the article 
craves, is to be found in a return to the Middle Ages; strings of con- 
secutives in a modal setting may give us the flavour but not the reality; 
the Gothic architecture but not the Spirit. True art is a reflection not 
only of its creator but of its period and its environment. The composer 
no doubt must discipline Kimself but he must also remain true to 
himself; if not, we shall produce another Cecilian School as uninspired 
and as machine-made as the “Art de Saint Sulpice,” only less vulgar. 

The one safe course seems to be not to write religious music, but 
do not blame the poor composer for divorcing his art from the Church; 
he is only carrying out the instructions of the perhaps over-zealous 
interpreters of the Motu Proprio. 

Yours, etc., 
FERNAND LALOUX 


29 Elms Road, 
Clapham Common, S.W.4 
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